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MARIAN OBMOND’S TRIAL. 


{A NOVELETTE.] 


-. PROLOGUE 


Tx a fashionable part of Paris, near the Rue 

St. Honoré, stands a large white mansion, of an 
elegant and imposing appearance ; posseseed of 
several suites of lofty rooms, gaily, even richly, 
furnished, with, however, the perfect taste 
peculiar to the Gaul, 
7 Ib is the ¢cole, or educational establishment of 
Monsieur and Madame Léon, a couple of Parisians 
of the bourgeoise class, who by dint of hard work, 
unfailing energy, craft, and a certain amount of 
cleverness, have worked their way up unuil they 
are the posseasors of one of the most flourishing 
schools in the gay capital of France. 

Their pupila are composed entirely of the 
daughters of the nobility, and those of persons of 
wealth and rank, not only of their own coantry. 

Several Epgtish and American girls study un 
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LIFTING HIS EYES, LORD MARINDIN SERS ONCE MORE THE WOMAN WHOSE FACE HAD LIVED IN HIS MEMORY FOR TWO YEARS, 


the eminent pastors and masters at Madame 
Léon’s as well as French demoiselles. Al! are 
more or less beautiful and interesting, but un- 
doubtedly the belle of the echoo! is Addrienne de 
Sormis, the only child of Raoul, Comte de Sormis 
—® man whose blood is blue, who belongs to the 
old noblesse, who figures in the world of Paris as 
a fashionable man, and is supposed to be wealthy, 
but who, in reality, is poor—so poor that it is 
with difficulty he scrapes together money enough 
to pay for his daughter's education. 

He manages to do so, and to give her a cheque 
occasionally for dress, by living in private in a 
meav, sordid way : dining at third rate cafés off 
doubtful-made dishes and cheap wines, living on 
the fourth floor in small rooms, and omitting 
with praiseworthy perseverance to pay his tailor’s 
bills, or indeed any bill that is presented to 
him. 

He is handsome, wonderfully eo, notwithstand- 
ing that more than fifty years have passed over 
hie head, and his manners are polished and fasci- 
nating to the last degree. 

But there is a want of alacerity about him, o 
restless yes about the full dark eye, too firm 
@ curve the well-cub mouth to make him 








altogether pleasant to look at or reliable as a 
friend. 

And, truth to tell, the Comte de Sormis has 
few—wofully few-—friends. Acquaintances plent!- 
fully, especially among people who have no handle 
to their name, and who love a lord or the 
possessor of s title, bub among his own set he is 
somewhat shunned aud avoided. 

There are queer tales afloat to the effect that 
the Comte displays a littie too much dexterity io 
manipulating the dice-box, and is sivgularly 
lucky at cards, 

In fact, some bold spirits declare that he adds 
to his slender income by unfair meane, and as the 
eaid bold spirits are frequenters of card-roocus 
and gambling cafés, they possibly know something 
about it. 

Still he manages, deapite these disadvantages, 
to hold his own, and enjoys himself in a way. 

Raoul de Sormis is not altogether a bad man ; 
there are a few green places in his heart still, 
though dissipation and want of money are fast 
searing and withering them 

One good trait is his love for his daughter, He 
is having her trained for a public einger, as her 
mother—s fair English girl he met in London 
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and loved, and who as hig wife brightened bis 
life for a few years—had been; not without 
some qualus of conscience, some bitter regrets, 
that the last, the very last scion of his old, blue- 
blooded race, should dove to sing for : 

Yet he is getting old, his debts grow day by 
day, and his reputation as a fortunate card player 
is increasing ; se there is nothing for it bub to 
let Addrienne make money out of the glorious 
voice she has inherited from her Boglish 
mother, 

He cannot starve in his old age, and knows 
that with her singular beauty she is certain to be 
® success, 

Tell me, my very dear one, that this pro- 
fession for which you are training is to your 
likiog $” 

‘ Dear father, you koow it is,” 

Father and child are walkiog in the spacious 
warden at the back of the Lévne’ house. 

Toe soft April wind stirs the dark purple 
foliage of the beech, and rustles amid the birches, 
trails of beautiful lowers that droop like branches 
of waving gold, and bears on its wings the per- 
fume of violets. 

The sun smiles down on the trim daisy-decked 
lawn, its warm gleams lighting up the yellow 
celandine, and biue forget-me-nota, and making 
® sort of halo round Addrienne’s fair head, 

“You would not like to give it up now? to 
relinquish the idea of eome day becoming a 
Jenny Lind or o Titiens?” he goes on after 
awhile, looking ab her keenly. 

“No, indeed,” she answers gaily, lifting the 
large brown eyes—so like and yet so unlike his 
own—to his face. 

“TI should be very-—-very sorry to give up my 
singiug—my prospects of some day being a 
celebrity.” 

“ Little vanity!" he murmurs, 

** And have I got somethivg to be vain about, 
dear father 1 Monsieur de Solnac told me only 
this morning that my upper notes are perfect, 
and madam says the kindest things in the world 
about my voice.” 

*' Tndead,” reaponded the “omte; “are Mon- 
sieur and Madem Léon as kind as ever?" 

“Yes, quite, I think 1 have more privileges 
= more freedom than any other gir! in. the 
school,” 

Which is certainly the case, Addrienne Is 
madam Léon’s especial pet, and is spoiled by the 
crafty designing woman, who has a base end in 
view, 

The Comte has impressed them with a sense 
of his own wealth, rank, and importance 
knowing full well that the daughter of a rich 
man, or a supposed rich man, will receive far 
more care and attentiou than the daughter of 
a needy and disreputable gameater. He manages 
entirely to deceive the Léons, and by the help of 
the cheque-books of an extremely wealthy, bat 
low-born silk merchant (who lends him anything 
and everything, even considerable sums of money, 
in order to induce the Comte to walk arm-ip-arm 
with him in the “ Bois” or the Champs Elyséae), 
which he leaves about, and pretends to forget, 
leaving them in a conspicuous place on Madame’s 
fable, gives them the idea that he is in effluent 
circumstances, This, coupled with the fact that 
Addérieone ise the daughver of a long line of 
titled ancestors, makes Madame Léon endeavour 
to bring about a marriage between her pupil and 
her eldest son, Adolphe, 8 young man of great 
personal beauty and fascinating manners; but 
at heart like his mother, ervel, erafty, and 
desiguing—a man without morais or good feel- 
ing, selfish, indolent and extravagant. 

Hie has given hie parents a vast amount of 
trouble almost from the time of his birth, and 
owing to his extravagant ways, love of display 
and recklessness, bad been a drain on their 
income, and @ constant source of anxiety to 
them. Therefore nothivg would please Madame 
Lés.a more than to entrap the daughter of a 
wealthy noble into a marriage with her scape- 
grace son. 

She has heard some rumours that are not 
much to the credit of the Comte, but ahe gives 
little heed to them, being blinded and dazzled by 
hie grand airs, and assumption of dignity and 
importance, Besides, she reasons, if Blanche be 


| she has much taste in musica 
bea good vocalist herself-—end gives me many } 





penniless, her magnificent voice fs almost as good 
as an estate, and would bring in a good income, 
so she steadily encourages the young girl's 
admiration of Adolphe’s handsome face, and 
throw them constantly into each other’s society 
and leads her on slowly, but surely, to r 

him in the light of a lover, 

Addrienne, inexperienced and i , 
romantic as girls of seventeen wy are, 
easily becomes the dupe and victim of those-who 
plot and echeme her undoing, and yielding to the 
young man’s passionate appeals, has promised, 
ere. long, to become his wife. 

As she stands in the flower-filled garden by 
her father's side, her thoughts are full of the 
man who is to be her husband, and of the bright 
future that lies before her, when as his wife and 
a well-known singer she can heap riches and 
luxuries on him. She does not love him really—— 

y. It is only the gratified vanity of extreme 
youth that atirs in her heart ; and if the father, 
who, whatever his faults, loves her dearly, knew 
of it, he could with a few words show her the 
rashnesa and folly of the step she proposes to 
take, But, unfortunately, he knows nothing of the 
honour sosoon to be donehim, Adolphe, with his 


sophistry and flattery, has poeens her to kee 
silent, telling her that his will broken, 
his life-wre and blasted, if the Comte objecte 
to thei# union, and takes ber from him; and 
Addrienne, somewhat alarmed by his in 
and vehemence, promises to do as he and 
leave the disclosing of their matrimonial inten- 
tions until after the fatal knot is tied. 

“You are quite happy, then!” , continued 
Raoul de Sormis, as they teke snovher turn 
under the golden-branched birches, ‘‘ You 
would not care to leave Madame Léon’s jusb at 
present }” 

“Leave! Oh, no father,” reevonds the girl, 
quickly, a frightened look in her brown eyes. 
“There Is no necessity for me to leave, is 
there ?” 

“Not at present, unless you wish it, I 
thought, though, you wished to go to Milan to 
study under Signor Teseémano and Cavallo for 
a faw months? And there is nothing, I think, 
like a residence in Italy, and a careful course of 
training under Italian masters for improving 
the voice.” 

“T'did a year ago, but now—now,” she 
falters, “I don’t really think that it is neces. 
sary—not at all necessary. Monsieur de Solasc 
is such an excellent master, and I have the 
benefit of Madame Léon’s experience when I 
am practising, and that is a great advantage, as 
matters—used to 


hivts with regard to expression, and proper pro- 
duction of the notes,” 

“ Yes's still I think the Italians alons poseess 
the art of ‘teachiag that wonderful tenderness 
of expreesion, that soft, piano delivery, which is 
noticeable in all who have resided for a while in 
the eunny south, and prosecuted their studies 
there.” 

**Do you, really ?” 

" I do, indeed,” 

“Then you think that I shall not be a finished 
singer unless I go there} 

“TI don’t exactly say that, but I think it 
would improve you.” 

“And make my chances of success greater }” 

" Yes, undoubtedly.” 

‘* Yet Lhardly think I need go, I have made 
wonderful progress during the last six months ; 
besides,” she edded, quickly, a flush rising to 
her cheek, a light to her soft, dark eyes, ‘‘ think 
what a great expense ft would. beto you. The 
journey, my apartments, my board; and then 
these jamous masters sek such exorbitant prices 
for even a single lesson.” : 

True ; still I don’h mind that, chérie,” he 
replies, letting hie eyes dwell fondly on the 
lovely face—so innocent, so charming—of his 
only child, “if the——” f 

“T mind, though,” she breake in, eagerly, 
forgetting her natural timidity in her dreadful 
anxiety not to be sentaway. “Iam sure now 
that you make no end of sacrifices for me, deny 
youreelf many things, and I cannot be @ greater 





burden to you, dear father, a greater expense 
than I am,” & 

“IT don’t mind that in the Jeast,” he repents, 
kindly, ‘if the expenditure would conduce to 
your success in the profession you are goirg to 
adopt, and make you gain more fame and re. 
nown.” 

“1b would not.do that. It—it-te not neces. 
sary. I think,” stammer Addrienne, turuivg 
from red to white, and white to red In her fea: 
that her father will send her away from Paris 
just on the eve of her bridal. 

** You are really of that opinion t” he querice, 
seriously. “ You really think that you are get- 
ting on very wel], and do nob require other in- 
atructors?’ ; 

‘I do, indeed,” she earnesily, 
Reowesiet aoe ee if I went oo 
surrow en ahr grt ould not 
get on half ape f "Tahoe be mizerably un- 
happy and depressed, disinclined to study, or 
take any interest in my work, and should retro. 
grade instead of improve. It is wreiehed to be 
quite alone in a foreign country, father, is it 
not ?” 

“ Well, perhaps so, my dear, to a young girl.” 

“It would.be tome I dread going among 
de leaving all. those I love here iv 

nee,’ \ 


‘ 

Tears stand in her eyes as she specks ; 
there ia a piteous quiver about the roey, 
curved lips, and thé Comte as he sees it. rejoins 
good-hum«uredly,— 

“ Very well, stay here, then, if that pleases 
you best, I don’t want you to do anything that- 
would make you pray 440 j 

coping ber hands with delight at knwo gainss 
claspl t at having 
his cooens ‘to her at the Pension 
where het worth 
me best to 

“That ia 
creatures you women are, 
at her with a keenness in his 

the bright colour into her te cheeks 
with 9 burning wave; “in less than a year to 
alter all your plans, ideas, and wishes so entirely. 
T wonder how the world would get on if, men: 
were like you? Ina curious ion, I imagine.” 
', “Qurious, perbaps, bat nice all A 
year ago my voice. was unde , and F 
thoughs fb ne to go to Italy. Now, 
do a cali Wy Ie‘nconeats cee eoaciodey 

e $. is* necessary, concludes, 
with. tile voice, ‘ 

iene +) pig ra 
laughingly. “ Any rate, little 
will win both fame and Loc ‘a 

“Thanks I hope I shall,” she anewers softly, 


eat 
tid 


Hor your eake, and Adolpbe’s,” she murmurs to 


herself} continuing aloud; “then I shal! be able 
to Tepay you all you have spent on my edu~- 
tation.” 


“Don’t speak of that, chérie,” he says, with 
much tenderness, for he feels. jast a wee bib 
guilty. He has heard her declare, with no little 
relief, that she does not wish to leave Paris ; for 
thovgh he is willing and ready to do all in his 
power for the welfare of the only being on earth 
whom he loves, still he knowe that a journey to, 
aid residence tn, the south would be a terrible 
drain on bie s'eoder resources, and reduce him to 
almost abject poverty, 

‘* But | oust speak of it, 1 can never thank you 
enough.” 

** Don’t try, my child.” 

I can't persuade my little girl to leave you, 
Madame Léon,” he goes on, as that lady steps 
through the long French window on to the trim 
daiey- pied lawn, and comes towards them, ber 
rich silk gown, one of Worth’s masterpieces, put 
on in honour of the Comte’s visit, trailing half ® 
yard behiod her, and rustling noisily as the moves 
along with majestic mien and Imposing stateliners, 
fair without and falee within, from the crown of 
her elaborately dteseed head, with its adornments 
of costly lace lappeta, to the sole of her lavishly 
embroidered bodequin, oe 

a) Todeed ) fad " ‘ 

x " Yeu, I am afraid you have made too much of 
er.”’ 

“ Why 1 ” 
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“ Because she fs so loth to leave you, refuses to 
doso. That looks as though she was a pet here 
—quite spoilt, in fact.” 

“That would be impossible, monsieur,” replied 
madame, with an airy wave of her podgy beringed 
white hands, and a gracious bend of her elaborate 
head and stout body, ‘* Mam’selle Addrienne is 
too good, too angéligue, too aimable to be spoilt, 
Nothing could alter or warp so sweet and docile 
2 disposition,” and Madame gives another stately 
bend of the lace lappets, another wave of the 
podgy fingers, and shoote, meanwhile, a sharp 
giacee ot father and child, wondering what they 
pave been talking about. 

“You flatter me, do me too much honour, 
praising my child eo much,” murmurs the Comte, 
in his best style, accompanying the words with 
such a sweep and flourish of his hat, that ir 
almost touches the ground, “I trust she de- 
werves it,” 

‘She more than deserves it. Nopraise could 
be ov high—too great for her. She ia my best 
pupil” 

‘Thanks, thanks, madame,” again murmurs 
de Sormis, 

{a there any reason why mademolaelle should 
leave us?” queries the arch-conspirator, letting 
noue of the uneasiness she feels appear on her 
carefully preserved, skilfully made-up face. “Ie 
Monsieur le Comte not satisfied with the progress 
mademoiselle has made?” 

“ Quite, quite, madame, I assure you,” he re- 
joins, hastily, not wishing to offend her, “‘ Ouly 
some time back, Addrienne expreseed a’ wish to 
go to Milan, and to-day lacked her if she still 
wished ip,” 

‘I don’t think it necessary now, madame, do 

‘1° ventures the young girl, timidly, not 
daring to lift her eyes to the crafty woman’s face, 
only fixing them intently on the tip of her richly 
embroidered dodequin, 

“By no means, my dearest,” she answers 
promptly. “De Solnac is from the Conservatoire, 
and is one of their best masters, He is more 
thau satiefied with your progress, and so atm I. 
It is quite wonderful the advance you have made 
during the past year. Your cules is rounder, 
more flexible; your upper notes clearer and 
swonger, your production of it becomes better 
day by day. I may safely eay that you will scon 
be perfect, soom be ready to &ppear before 
the public.” This was a little exeggeration on 
the part of Léon's mere, but being one of those 
people who think everyibing Is fair in love and 
‘war, she saw no reason why she should not use 
‘any means, no matter how dishonourable, bo gain 
her end, “So, unless Monsieur wishes it, there 
is no necessity, mo reason why you should leave 
us, and the addi:ional expense be incurred,” sho 
concludes, craftily, with a second sharp glance at 
the Comte; 

“i do nob wish it, madame, I feel sure she 
could not be im better hands,” he replies, gal- 
iantly, with another terrific flourish of his 
rokieh hat. i 

“Thank you, thank you.” 

“No, it is for me to thank you for all the 

tenderne:s and eare you have bestowed upon my 
daughter. I feel the debt is co great that I 
eball never be able to pay it,” 
- “Monsieur is too kind,” simpers Cabrielle 
‘én, aud she heaves a sigh of relief five minutes 
later when De Sormie, after kissing bis child on 
vither cheek, takea his leave with many polite 
snd pretty speechés and many flourishes of bis 
bat and hands, 

“What bave youand your father been talking 
about, Addrienne?” she demands, when he was 
@208, 

“About my going to Milan chiefly.” 

* And what else?” 

“OF the chances of my succeeding in the 
tusical profession } ” 

“ And what besides ?” s 

" Nothing else, I think, madame.” 

“Don't think, be sure.” 

‘Tm sure,” rejoins the young girl, shrink- 
‘ogly, for her interloeutor’s voice is sharp aud 
Soropt, quite different from the soft, sweet tones 
«be adopted for the Comte’s benefit. ; 

. You spoke of nothing else }” 





“Not a word about your—your intended 
marriage?” 

‘No, madame,” revurns Mademoiselle De 
Sormis, neively, “ You told me not to.” 

“That is quite right. There is nothing I 
dislike,” continues Madame Léon, with a severe, 
and virtuous expression, “ more than concealing 
avything from «# parent, but<in this case it is 
absolutely necessary to conceal everything from 
your father.” 

“Why?” demands Addrienne, timidly. 

‘* Because he is a great noble, rich and power 
ful”—the riches and power exist only in 
madame’s imagination. She has persuaded her- 
self that he is one of the wealthy old nodlesse, 
and nothing eave a perfect avalanche of facts 
will disabuse her mind of the erroneous impression 
it had received—“ with blue blood in hie veins, 
and a pedigree dating bock to the Carlovingian 
days, while Adolphe is my son, the son of a 
womau who has risen from the people, and who, 
moreover is not ashamed to own it!” this was 


announced in a grandiloquent style that was. 


highly ludicrous, with the uausl wave of his 

y hands. ‘‘He has no blue blood in his 
veins, no long line of titled ancestors, no great 
heritage. Hs is simply one of nature's gentle- 
men (heaven save the mark !) without lands or 
pedigree, and he loves you madly, devotedly, 
Does he not” 

"T—I think so,” falters the young girl, 
blushing rosily. 

“You think so? Do you not know that he 
adores you!” demands his mother, sternly. 

“He says so,” agreed her companion, with s 
fresh accession of naiveté, 

“He not only says it, he does it,” continues 
the elder woman, impressively, wishing her 
victim to be overwhelmed by the amount of love 
lavished on her, 

ran Cy 

“ Aud I begin to think that you do not pro- 
perly appreciate, or hold at ite true worth, my 
boy’s affection for you!” 

“Indeed I do, madame,” expostulates 
Addrienne, thinking of the passionate appeals 
and vehement declarations to which she had so 
recently listened, and which have made her 
consent to keep her intended marriage a secret 
from the Comte. ' 

* And you love him!” 

**Oh, yes!” she acknowledges, with charming 
confusion and many blushes, 

“That is well, Your love must carry you 
through a great deal, for your father naturaliy 
expects you to marry one cf his own order—a 
noble of high degree—and may be angry at first 
when he hears that you have preferred love to 
grandeur, and have married a man with little or 
no money, no title, nothing, in fact, to recom- 
mend him te you save hie deep absorbing affec- 
tion, which Is as great as ever man lavished on 
woman,” 

Crafty Gabrielle Léon knows that is her 
trump card end plays it, beivg well aware that 
the innocent young girl before her will be 
flattered at being the object of such a grand 
passion, 

‘* Ves,” murmured Addrienne, “he wil! be 
angry at first, but. he will forgive me after, will 
be not” 

"Of course he will,” assents hor companion, 
“avd you will be happier with Adolphe than you 
would be with any other man.” 

* Yes, oh yes.” 

“But, madame,” she falters » minute later, 


aa a though strikes ber, “if my father does not | 


kuow of my marriage, how can we obtain his 
consent) which is necessary, is i nod, to legalise 
it }” 

“ Who told you it was necessary |” demands 
madame, sharply. 

“1—I hardly know; hardly remember.”’ 

**Ooe of those chattering girls from Mar- 
seiller, I suppose t”’ 

“Yea” acknowledges the young fancée, reluc- 
tantly. “I think is was Aimée Viellebery.” 

“Chut,” returns Gabrielle Léon, grimly, “ she 
knows too much.” 

** But she ie going to be married herself next 
summer,” expostulates Addrienne, “and she 


told me that it would not be legal unless both 
her parente consent, Is that not so 1” 

“Tt may be down where she lives ; it is not 
needed bere.” 

“ Really? She was not right, then }” 

“No, decidedly wrong,” rejoina madame, 
untruthfully aud telling vhe lie boldly, for she 
knows that the Comte’s consent can never 
obtained by fair means, aud that it wiil therefore 
be necessary to make her victim believe that it 
can be done without. 

**T am glad of that” 

*So am I,” remarks her companion.” 

“For I don’t think my father would give his 
consent just now,” 

‘No, neither do I, and you need not be 
afraid, wy dear one. I will eee that everything 
is quite correct, and that you are legaliy mar- 
ried to my boy.” 

And then the crafty woman paces up and jown 
the sunlit garden, under the purpie-foliaged 
beeches, using ail the eloquence she iz posremed 
of to persuade and convince Addrienne ; snd it 
is an easy task, she is eo childlike and innocent, 
so utterly ignorent with regard to the lawa of 
her country, that her marriage would be legal 
without the consent of her father. 

This is not so, and madame kuew it well 
enough, bus she aleo knew that when the Comte 
heard of the affair that’ he would be only too 
glad to give his consent to her being re-married, 
made a legal wife, to avoid a hormbie scandal, 
and silence wagging tongues. 

* * * _ * 


“What are you doing” demands Madame 
Léon, sharply, some seven or sight days later, 
azsehe enters ber own particular private room 
and finds Adolphe seated before her bureau, 
which he has taken the liberty of opening with. 
skeleton keys, and the conteuts of which are 
littered about the flor. ‘ 

What are you doing!” she reiterates, as he 
takes not the smalleat notice of her remark or 
preeence. 

“Looking over your papers,” he rejoins, 
coolly. 

“ What for? How dare sou open my places # 
I won't have it,” 

‘You can's stop mej” 

“ Yes I can, and I will too” 

* No, you can't, so don’t excite yourself,” and 
he leans back in his chair and louks up ab her 
avgry face, with a sardonic eraile on his hand- 
some mouth, 

For a moment or two mother and son regard 
each other fixedly, then ebe seys, quietiy,—- 

“ What are you looking for?” 

Je that woy affair of yours?” 

* Of course itis, Coma, tell me, Adolphe.” 

* Well,’ be replies, siowly, “lam looking for 
a letter or a specimen of the Comte de Soimie’a 
baudwriting,” 

* What for?” 

“You are curious, mother,” 

“Of course 1 am about avythivg that con. 
cerns him.” 

“ Where have you put bis letters }”’ 

“Tell me what you want them for first.” 

* Peste”’ ha mutters angrily, “how curious 
women are! I want to study his writivg ia 
order to be able to copy it,” 

** Copy it,” she echoes. 

"* Yes, copy it. You seem to forget that we 
; shall waat some sort of a consent from him to 
produce at the Mairie,”’ 

“No, I don't,” she rejoins quickly. “I have 
gome to talk to you about it.” 

"That's all right, then, 

letters,” 
| And madame obeys the imperfons mandate, 





Briog out his 


' 
| and then the arch-conspirators scan them nar 


rowly, and remain talking and writing for several 
hours, and the result of their labour is a pretty 
| little document purporting to come from Recut 
Comte de Sormis, and giving bie full avd free 
permission to the marriage of his daughter 
| Addrienne with Adolphe Léon, 
| “Good thing he’s gove to Eogland for a 
| while,” says the young man, as hs finishes h‘ 
| tack ; ‘it will make in essier for ua to wavlead 
| and hoodwiok ali parties.” 
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“ Yeu,” agrees his mother, “J don’t think 
we shal! meet with any difficulties,” 

And they do not. Taree weeks after the 
signing of the civil contract Addrienne becomes 
the wife of Adolphe Léon, all obstacles being 
smoothed over by the help of the forged docu- 
ment, and ere many days are passed she realises 
what a fearful mistake, what an awful error, she 
has made, Once married and in his power, the 
achemer, who has become her master, shows him- 
self in his true colours, and shocks her refined 
delicacy with his coarse brutality and low 
manners. There ie no one to stand between 
them. Madame “ won’t interfere between hus- 
band and wife,” she eaya, smiling suavely, and 
the young girl is utterly at his mercy—utterly 
helpiess and powerless, 

She longs for her father to come to her as 
sbe has never longed before, yearning te hear 
his voice and see his face, and be greeted with 
the never-failing tenderness which he has {n- 
variably shown her. She has written to him, but 
no euswer reaches her, What is the meaning of 
his strange silence! she wonders. 

Why does he not write, he who loves her so 
well, who has always been, no matter what his 
faulte to others, so unfeiliagly kind and tender 
to her? She racks her brain for a reason, 
worrying herself to a shadow, becoming thin and 
pale in her distrees, endeavouring to find a solu- 
tion to the mystery. 

After a time she gathers from a word dropped 
by her husband, in a fit of rage, that sho ic a 
sort of prisoner, and, as the days go on, she 
realises her bondage more fully, and finds that 
all her actions are closely watched, and that it is 
only sometimes of an evening that she is re- 
lieved from the espionage of her cruel enemies ; 
and a terrible despair, a blank sense of desola- 
tion, au awful agony takes possession of her 


soul. 

She is full of an intangible fear as she stands 
by the window in her own little room, watching 
the rain as it dashes violently against the glass, 
and streams in torrents along the garden below, 
and ehe is so absorbed with her sad thoughts 
that she does not hear the door open, and is 
unaware anyone is in the room until her arm 
is roughly clutched, and, looking up, she sees her 
graceless husbaud beside her, his face black with 
passion, his eyes blaziog furiously. 


** Pauper, miserable pauper !"” he hisses between | 


his teeth, “I have found you out, and that miser- 
able old fellow, your father!” 

‘What doyou mean? How dare you speak 
of my father in such terms!” she aske, indig- 
nantly, drawing her slight form to ite full 
height, 

“ Dare,” he repeats, with a coarse laugh ; “dare, 
why who wouldn’tdare! He is known al! over 
Paris asa tricky gamester, a disreputable black. 
leg, a ruined gentleman, who lives by his wits, 
who never pays a bill, who cheats and defrauds 
honest, hardworking folk like my mother and 


“Oh! stop—stop!” she implores, clasping 
ber hands. “ He is my father.” 

**Stop—-why should I stop!” he goes on bru- 
tally. “He has tricked and trapped me finely 
by his fraudulent representations. Here I am, 


tied to you—to you who haven't a brass farthing.” |- 


He is well aware that he fe not tied to her, his 
marriage being illegal, but he does not intend to 
tell her so, knowing that he will have greater 
power over her if she believes him her husband, 
and it will be quite time enough, he thinks, to 
cast her off, if he finds she cannot make mousy 
by her singing. 

“Why did you marry me!” she asks, faintly. 

“ Because I thought you were the daughter of 
arich nobleman,” he soswers, with cruel distinct- 
ness; ‘‘ aud because I thought the marriage 
would be an advantage to me.” 

“You never loved me, then?” queries poor 
Addrienne, wiildiy. 

“Loved you? Pooh! All the love have to 
give is bestowed elsewhere, on a very different 
sort of woman. I wanted luxury and comfort, 
and thought I'd get both with you ; but that old 
fop, your father, has cheated and tricked me with 
hie grand sire and other people’s cheque- books, 
Heaven and earth—to think he has been too many 





for me—for me!" And he shakes his clenched 
hands in the air, in hie impotent rage. 

“T'll make you pay for it though, my lady,” 
he cries, savagely, dropping his hand so heavily 
on her shoulder that she sways under it ; “ you 
shall work like a elave, and make the money that 
blackleg De Sormis has cheated me of.’’ 
an ee ou know ay and a black- 
eg?” s ing to calmly. 

**How do I koow he repeats, yor stile 
curving his lips, a cruel light in his dark eyes ; 
‘because I have been to the miserable garret in 
the Rue Lor, where he lived—because I have seen 
the nakedness of the land, and because all his 
creditors were gathered, like carrion crows, 
around his body now that he is dead,” 

“Dead 1” ejaculates Addrienne, in horrified 


surprise, 

“Yes, dead; Raoul de Sormis died of heart 
disease two days ago, and was buried this morn- 
ing ia a pauper’a grave.” 

‘ And you knew this, and did not tell me— 
did not let me go and see him?” shrieked the 
girl, wildly, 

‘* No, certainly not, I exercised my right as 
& husband, and kept from you what I did not 
wish you to——” 

“Oh, fiend | monster! wretch!’ she wails; 
* what cruelty, what-——” 

“ Here, etop that,” he says, sullenly, “T'm the 
husband, you're only the wife. I'll teach you 
obedience and respect,” and, lifting his hand, he 
strikes her a heavy blow on the moutb. 

Addrienne drops like one bereft of life, and 
lies prone along the tless floor, while the 
brutal man who hae dealt the blow, without 
casting one look st ber, leaves the room, and 
turns the key on her. 

The dlocks in Paris are booming out twelve 
when consciousness returns to De Sormis’s un- 
fortunate child. At first she is bewildered and 
dazed; then suddenly she remembera, and a 
flood of tears gives some relief to her aching 
brain. 

She feels hopsless, weary ; only one thing is 
clear and distinct to her in her apathy of misery, 
and that is that she must get away, fly from the 
man she calls hueband. 

She struggles to her feet with an effurt, washes 
the blood from her wounded, swollén lips, gathers 
together what little money and jewellery she 
possesses, and with fnfinise trouble and labour 


| knots the sheets together, and placing the bed 


firmly on them, prepares to descend to the garden 
by them. \ 

lt is a dusky, rainy night, 

She looks from the window all is dark, si'ent 
beneath, and with a short prayer; ahe steps on 
the sill, grasps the sheete firmly iv her little 
hands, and slides down them with a rapidity that 
almost takes away her breath and her senses. 

A few moments she reste in the quiet garden, 
then crossing the lawn she gently opens the gate, 
and flies away swiftly through the streets of 
on hardly conscious of anything save that she 

8 free, 


— ee 


» CHAPTER IL 


Ir is autumn at Marindin, The woods around 
the old house are splendid with the gold of fast- 
fading bracken, the coral red of hips and haws. 

The grand old trees are painted with gorgeous 
tints. The leaves of the sycamore are eplashed 
with black, the haze! is yellow, the shumac has 
lonned a scarlet robe, the beeches are bright, 
chestnut colour, the deep-hued creeper clings and 
climbs over the outhouses, and the Royal and 
its surroundings seem to be looking their best as 
though in honour of the coming of their master, 
Earl Marindia, who, after nearly ten years 
wandering ‘neath Easternakies, has at last decided 


| to return once more to the ancient home of his 


forefathers, 

Marindin Royal is @ grand old castle of the 
Tudor period, built of dark grey stone, its 
battlemented walls softened by the ivy and lichen 
which have crept over its bare, stony face, ite 
castelleted turrets, and time-worn donjon, almost 
concealing with their thick growth the narrow 
loopholes and the escutchon on the barbican, with 





the family arme, a Hon ealient, holding a drawn 
sword, with the legend underneath, Honoure 
Pefore Alle, io t gold letters, 

There isa noble entrance, and a huge, square 
hall, oak-pannelled, and bung with flags and 
trophies dating from the Middle Ages, out of 
which open many doors, leading down endlees 
corridors to suite after suite of rooms, with 
mullioned carements and deep-set windows, 
broken here and there by au oriel projecting out, 
supported by a corbel or bracket, « 

It is a vast place, and there is a certainamount 
of mecimval dulnese within its stone walls that 
no modern taste or innovation can entirely do 
away with in the larger rooms and the dim, jow- 
ceiled passages ; but in the west-wing are some 
smaller spartments, which have been used daily 
for the last hundred years by the Marindins when 
staying at the castle, and they Jack nothing of 
charm and cosiness. 

In one of these cosy rooms two ladies are zitting 
this bright September . looking out at the 
garden arranged somewhat in the Dutch style, 
with a quaint loveliness which makes it eary to 
picture its broad alleys and rose-bordered walks 
peopled by beauties in eacque and hoops, with 
patches and bepainted faces, squired by gentle- 
men iu ruffles, full-skirted coats and powdered 
hair, 


It is e delightful little cabinet, with its cedar- 
wood celling, and gold-decked panels painted 
with flowers and figures, in the Watteau style, 
its havgings of eatin, ite soft luxurious rugs aud 
the dainty vick-nacks strewn about in a careless, 
graceful fashion. 

One of ite ecoupants, however, seems to find 
little pleasure in contemplating her surround- 
ings. 


Reclining on a sofa, staring moodily at the 
home park and the stretch of woods beyond, lies 
the Lady Silver Desmond. 

She is vexed and sullen, and it shows in every 
curve and line of her haughty, high-bred face. 

** Shall we have some tea, mother?” she aske 
at last, turning her cold blue eyes on the dignified, 
white-haired lady sitting near, employed on some 
delicate piece of fancy work. 

" Certainly, if you wish it.’ 

“Well, I don’s particularly ‘ wish it,’ only it 
will pass some of these dreary minutes that go co 
slowly, Each one seems like an hour,” 

“| don’t know why they should seem to go so 
slowly to you, Silver,” replies the Duchess of 
Palliser, rather sharply, ‘‘ We have only been 
here three weeks; and surely you have everything 
you can possibly want, and more thau you are 
accustomed to in your own home?” 

“Three weeks!” retorts her daughter, yawn- 
ing ; Jit seems like three months, or three 


years. 

“Nonsenso! It ia simply because you have 
not a string of men at your beck and call that 
you consider it dull.” 

“Tea,” she adds shortly, to the maguificend 
creature with powdered head and pink legs, who 
answers the sharp ‘ ping’ of the jewelled bell she 
had touched. . 

**'Thatp may be ao, I should certainly like o 
few to enliven me and this old dungeon,” 

“ O'd dungeon, Silver! How can you in 
such terms of one of the finest historic ia 
England t” 

“ Historic rubbish |” mutters the young lady. 

“The dearest wish of my heart is to see you 
mistress of it,” continues the Duchess. ‘' You 
and your cousin were much together as children ; 
perhaps his fondness for his old playmate will 
revive. He may-aek you to be his wife.” 

“ You forget, mother, that I am five years bie 
senior, and a man of thirty is not very likely to 
care for a woman older than himeelf, and one, 
Sn ereey’ othncahl mate tetas S08 
in every ma’ market » aD 
failed to find a purchaser,” : 

“And whose favit is that? When you were 
first presented you had offers enough, good ones, 
too, only your pride and vanity was a stumbling 
block in the way. You can’t expect after being for 
nearly twenty years before the fashionable world 
as 2 marriageable woman that men will run after 
you and make as much of you as they did when 
you first appeared.” 
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“No, I don’t expect it,” replies Lady Silver, 
bitterly, as she riees and goes over to the tea- 
table. ‘*I’ve lost my chance, and suppose I shall 
never have another offer now.” 

“T don’t see why you shouldn't, You have 
worn well, wonderfully well, for a fair woman ; 
aud if you would only lay aside that insufferable 
an may yet make a brilliant, successful 
match,” 

‘Perhaps ; I doubt it, though I agree with 
you that I have worn well,” and she raises her 
eyes and studies her reflection in a Venetian 

r hanging opposite. 

t is a handsome face, aristocratic and refined 
to the last degree, bub cold and expressionless, 
wanting in colour, too. The hair Is light and 
silky, the eyes blue and well placed, the com- 
plexion fair almost to a fault, the head poised 
gracefully on the slim throat, the figure fine and 
fully developed. She is beautifully dressed in 
pale azure, with pink coral ornaments, and is a 
striking specimen of womanhood, yet she lacks 
softness, and repele more than she attracts, 

“ There is the Duke of Paulton,” continues her 
mother ; “he fs still all devotion.” | 

“Yes; a hairless sexagenarian, old enough to 
be my grandfather,” 

“Still, very young and handsome to most 
women when stood on his money-bage at Paulton 


“To most women, perhaps; nob to me, I 
should only take him as a last resource.” 

yt are too hard to please, and will die an old 
mald, 

“Perhaps so,” and setting down her Crown 
Derby teacup Lady Silver gore back to her sofa, 
and pulls the silken ears of her spaniel, 

Outwardly she is calm ; her breeding is too 
good to allow any of the gall-like bitterness of 
her soul to appear. A vain, proud woman, who 
has missed her opportunity, whose heart and 
soul are bonnd up iu self ; who loves rich dresses, 
costly jewels, and all the good things money alone 
can procure ; and who is obliged to think and 
plan and contrive to make the grand appearance 
that is demanded of her as a Duke's daughter, 
because her only brother, the Marquis of Vereton 
has lived too fast ; kept hunters and racers and 
yachts, an hotel in Paris, a shooting-box in the 
Highlands, a fishing-lodge in Norway, and leased 
8 theatre, like any en ising showman instead 
of a descendant of the ve Palliser, who came 
over with Norman William, and for his gallantry 
in the Conqueror’s service, was raised toa peerage 
and given a great tract of land in fair Devon- 
shire, and which said enterprise has nearly 
ruined the Duke, his father, who has quite an 
old-fashioned sense of honour, and actually thinks 
aman ought to pay his debts, just or otherwise, 

Lady Silver feels little love for the brother 
whose reckless extravagance has them so 
desply in debt, from which the most rigid 
economy will hardly ever free them; and who 
has robbed their ancient name of its untarnished 
lustre, their mode of life of ite former glory. 

She loves wealth, magni’ all the pomp 
aud ceremony those born in the purple are ac- 
customed to, and hates the economy they are 
obliged to practise, which reduces her to wearing 
i dresses, cleaned gloves, and last year’s 
maentias. ° 

It is only the tact and skili of her French maid, 
who is @ perfect treasure, that keeps her from 
falling back into the ranks of ill-dreesed dowdy 
women, 

“ What a fool I have been,” she murmurs to her- 
self, her eyes wandering round the exquiste little 
room. “To think that f ht have been mistress 
of such @ placo as this, and just from pride lost 
the chance,. Laurence Vere loved me, and I 
should have been bétter off a:a rich Baronet’s 
wife, than as a poor Duke’s daughter. For the 
future I will be wiser, and trample on my pride.” 

“Do you see anything of Noel?” aaks the 
Duchess, after » pause, 

"No, mother, nothing. I begin to thiok that 
after all he does not intend to come to-day, We 
shall have to waio here another three weeks in 
dreary solitude to welcome him home after his 
long absence.” 

“Hardly so long as that. He must come 








within the next two or three days, as he has 
asked several friends here for the shooting.” 

“ Well, I hope he will, and the friends as well. 
This place is a perfect Sleepy Hollow.” 

“Lhope you won’t make avy remarks of this 
sorb before Noel.” 

** Of course not.” 

“T should like to see you mistress of it.” 

“T have not the slightest chance, mother.” 

“TI don’t know that. He used to be very fond 
of you, and Fe 

* Here he comes,” breake in Lady Silver, as a 
phacton, drawn by a of bigh-stepping greys, 
dashes by the window, and draws up at the 
entrance. 

“ Remember, now, pray remember,” cried the 
Duchess, warningly, “no display of pride or 


temper. 

* Hush ! mother, hush!” she whispers, appre- 
hensively, as the door swings open, and Noel 
Tenterville, Earl Marindin, enters. 

“Aunt, this is rea‘ly most kind,” he says, 
bending his tall head to kiss her cheek, ‘“ Your 
presence here makes it really a home-coming for 





@. 
“ My dear boy,” she answers, affectionately, “ I 

am only too glad to be among the first to wel- 

come you back to your home and England.” 

ry ouaTing thanks! And Silver? Have you 
no welcome for your old playmate } ” 

“A very warm one,” answers his cousin, 
coming forward with a graceful gesture, and 
resting lier white hand for a moment on his 
shoulders, while he salutes her. 

**T am over-joyed to see you.” 

Which iz quite true, for though she feels she 
will have'little chance of becoming his wife, yet 
she knows that‘he is generosity itself, and that 
many s handsome dress and costly eet of jewels 
will be presented to her by her rich relative, if 
she is only commonly civil. 

“ And I see you, dear.” 

**A good beginning,” thinks the Duchess to 
herself. 

‘Of course you will take some tea, Noel!” 
she adds aloud. 

“Yes, thanks. After spending the last year 
in America, I have, of course, become an inveterate 
tea-drinker,” he replies, as he takes the dainty 
little cup from her hands, 

“ You are looking very well, Silver,” he goes 
on. “Time seems to stand still with you.” 

“Do you think so?” she queries with a little 
laugh ; “I wish it did,” 

“You make sad havoc among my gentle- 
men friends who are coming to slaughter the 

ridges,” 

"By the way, aunt, Clissold and Sir Duncan 
Penrith come to-morrow. Will it be any incon- 
venience, or is everything ready?” 

— “yr bed inconvenience,’ answere the 

uchese, . 

“Your housekeeper, under my direction, a 
month ago filled up all the vacancies in your 
household, and for the last three weeks, a» you 
know, we have been expecting you from day to 
day, Everything is ready for the reception of 
your friends.” 

**T don’t know bow to thank you for all the 
trouble you have taken.” 

“It was no trouble. I am always pleased to do 


anges on Oe you.” 
ich fa the fact, for the simple reason that 


when engaged in superintending the manogement 
of hie affairs, she can live rent free at Marindin 
Royal or in his spatious house in Eaton-square, 
which suits her exactly, because Vereton Chase 
and Palliser Mansion are both let to rich 
“or ss get lag ens for jem 

t is very ou. you have not 
felt dull here, all alone?” 7 

‘Not at all, But of course we are very glad 
ce. Fee hack tent We quite 
t t you were b year. hat 
made you stay so long in America?” 

“Oh, I don’t know exactly,” he replies lightly. 
*T liked the place. It seemed #0 open, so clean 
and wholesome after the eastern cities I had spent 
so much time in.” 

He did not tell his aunt. that it wasa beautiful 
face with a pair of soft pleading brown eyes, seen 
but once, that had kept him ia the States for 





nearly a year—s year which had been spent in 
searching for the owner of the said face, trying 
to find out who she was, where she had come from 
and, what was more important, where she had 
gone to. 

He had heard. her sing ab a third-rate after- 
noon concert in Chicago, and was struck with the 
depth and roundnees of her voice, and the 
uncommon loveliness of her fair face, shaded by 
@ great black-plumed velvet hat, 

Ho had made inquiries, but failed to find out 
anything about her. On the programme she was 
put down as Miss Marian Ormond, 

Fruitlessly he searched, day after day, for some 
trace of the woman whose beauty had impressed 
him so strongly. 

He travelled the length and breadth of the 
United States, hoping to see her once again ; but 
ab last, after the lapee of a year spenttn aimless 
wanderings, he gave it up in despair and returned 
to England, feeling that no other woman would 
ever interest him again, or be to him as dear as 
was the mere memory of a lovely face, scen only 
once, and never to be forgotten, 

The Duchess is satisfied with his explanation. 
Lady Silver, watching him closely, sees the 
sudden cloud that reete on his face, the faraway 
look in hie eyes, and thinks to herself “ there isa 
woman in the case,” 


CHAPTER Il. 


Tse autumn passes rapidly at Marindiv 
Royal and Christmas is at hand, The park is 
covered with a thick pall ; the snow lies In great 
drifte in the hollows, the lake is frozen hard, 
and the turrets of the old castle are tipped with 
powdery white, like down. 

There are gay doings In Noel ‘lenterville’s 
halls. The Duke and Duchess of Palliser and 
Lady Silver Desmond have remained with him, 
and fancy dress balle, skating by torchlight, 
amateur theatricals, concerta and ridiog parties 
are the order of the day, to say nothing of the 
feast given to his tenantry in the great oak- 
panneiled trophy-decked hall, which the clod- 
hopper lads and iassies seem to enjoy im- 
mensely, 

All the gaiety, all the fun and merriment is 
lost on Lord Noel. His mind'is full of but one 
memory ; and constantly when with his grand 
friedds at ball or concert or rout, the whole 
scene would seem to faje from before him, and 
he would hear again a sweet voice singiog— 


*' Will you come back to me, Douglas! Douglas! 
In the old likeness that I knew ? 
I would be #0 faithful, so loving, Douglas, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true!” 


ree again a fair face, with its wistful brown eyes, 
and scarlet mobile lips. 

He is glad when New Year's Day is over and 
most of his guests depart, including his aunt, 
uncle, and cousin, who have borrowed his Eaton- 
equare house for a few weeks, Their departure 
leaves him free to go up to the North to his 
friend Captain Olissold’s shooting-box. It suits 
his frame of mind, the wild scenery, the solitude 
of moor and tarn. He walks for miles till he 
comes to the sea, or gallops his horse along the 
emooth strand, watching the toss of the surf on 
the pen and a sand: pipers, riog-plover, and 
gay-plumaged mallow sweep by. 

You fiad it dull here, Marindin, I am afraid,” 
says his host one night, when they have returned 
after a long day on the moorlands, the result of 
which*ie a “big bag,” and even a hen-harrier, 
brought down by Clissold’s unerring aim. ‘‘ This 
is ab best but a ramshackle jugga.” 

“T don’t find {t at all dull,” responds his 
guest, quickly. ‘‘i bad rather too much gaiety 
this winter at Marindin.” 

“ ¥es, I can imagine so. The Duchess and 
Lady Silver must be slightly overpowering, Take 
care you are not caught.” 

“ No fear of that.” , 

*Copfound it, what luck!” ejaculates the 
Captain next morning, when his man brings in 
the letters, “This is from uncle Sir Duncav. 
Wante me to go to Penrith, I suppose, Yes,” 





he continues as he scans the note, “A nice 
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journey this woather from the uorth to the 
south.’ 

“ Yes, I don't envy you.” 

“My going needu't interfere with you, 
Mariadia. You can stay here if you wish.” 

“*Toanks,” replies the Ewl “If I may I 
will.” 

“OF course you may. Old Nan will see to 
your comfort.” And so Marindin remains at 
the quaint little north conotry shooting-box 
while his friend travels from one end of Eugland 
to the other. 

At first i} was all very well, but after a time 
hs begins to fiad that eveniags spent alone are 
rather dull, and looks about for some amuse- 
meant 

“How far is it by road to Colthorps from 
here?” he asks’ MacNab, old toothless Nan’s 
better half 

‘Vive miles, sir.” 

“Ts there avything going on there?” 

“ Yea, sir, J see'd a concert were to take place 
at the Towa Hall to-night.” 

“To-night? If think [ shal! go, I suppose 
you can drive me over ¢” 

“Yes, sir, I'll go and harness Jupiter ; it'll be 
slow going over them slippery roads,” 

A couple of houra iater Lord Marindin is 
eeated in the front row in the Tewn Hall of 
Colthorpe. Ha is rather early, and amuess him 
eelf watching the provincials aud their peculiar 
finery. After a time he glances at the programms 
ead the first thing he sees is,—''The Kerry 
Danes ”"—Mias Marien Ormond, 

For a moment the blood rushes to his head, 
the letters dance before his eyes, the lights whirl 
around, allie misty. Then across the throbbing 
of his pulses, the chaotic confusion of his brain, 
fall the notes of a sweet well - remembered 
voice, —— 


*' Oh! the days of the kerry dancing, 
Oh | the riag of the p!per’s tune; 
Ob! for one of those hours of gladness, 
Gone, alas! Ike our youth, too soon,” 


Ani, lifting his eyes, he sees once more the 
womau whose face had lived in his memory for 
two yeure, 

Eagerly his eyes driok in her loveliness, He 
never removes them from her face wotil the song 
is Gnished, and bowing her thanke for the rounds 
of applouse that foliow she glides gracefully from 
the platform ‘Then he starts up abruptly and 
goes to seek the manager, a man he has knewn 
in Paris and Vienua. 

His card sent in by an official quickly brings 
oud Mc, Lawis, who is all smiles ani bowa to the 
Karl 

* Lowis,” he begius, abrup'ly, “I want an 
introduction to Miss Ormond. Is it feasible? 
Cav you manage it ?.” 

‘Well, my lord,” he replies, hesitatingly, 
“T don’s know. Miss Ormond {s somewhat 
different from the geveral run of public singers, 
She ts very exclusive, and shows a decided 
objection to having auy gentlemen introcuced to 
her. I don't know if she——” 


me. 


“That would never answer! She would say 


No” at once. It can only be done in this 
imanner: Come with me to the artistes room, I 
wiil present you firet to some of the others, and 
afterwards, iu a casual, unpremeditated sort of 
way, to her, Then she will have no idea that 
you want to know her in particular,” 

“ Yes, that will do very well.” And hia lord- 
chip followed the manager into the rather dreary 
room, where the members of his company are 
waiting to appear in turn befvre an approving or 
disapproving—as the case may be—audience. 
He is introduced to the contralto, a stout lady of 
an uncertain age, much bepainted aad powdered, 
who speaks with a guttural German accent; to 
the soprano, who is tall aud wofully thin, attired 
im a pink, silk gown, which is cub in such a 
fashion thab it liberally displays a pair of ecraggy 
shoulders and a pigeon-breasted neck to the 
public gaze ; to the tenor, Signor Tomasso, and 
aiter a time—-which appears an age to him—to 
Marian Ormond, He talks commonplaces’ at 
firet, looking «t her furtively, not to give her 





Can't you try? Ask if you may introduce | 





the impression that she ia the sole object of his 
visit to the green-room ; but he finds it hard 
not to study her. She appears more lovely {n 
the eyes of the infatuated young man, with her 
maguificent fair hair uncovered, her soft brown 
eyes, wistful as those of a huvted stag, unshaded 
by hat or eunshade, dazzling through cheir 
long black lashes; hér rounded thin shape 
shown to perfection in its clinging robe of palest 
blue; a great bunch of purplish-black pansies, 
fastened with graceful negligence, under her 
dimpled chin, bringing out the clear tints of the 
exquisite complexion. 

itis such an uncommon, sweet face, he thinks; 
so winning, so fascinating, with its ever-varying 
expression of mingled mockery and melancholy 
that gives euch » provoking charm, such @ 
piquant look, to the clear-cut features, It is a 
face to enenare, bewilder, interest—and it in- 
terests Lord Marindin. 

“T think I have seen you before to-night?” 
he ventures ab last, 

“Indeed! Where?” she asks, with rather a 
startled Jook in her eyes, 

“At Chicago, Sioging at Vulmency’s con- 
certs,” 

"Oh, yes, I was there two years ego.” 

“ Did you stay in the States long after that 
particular concert?” 

‘No; we returned to England ten days 
later.” 

Tt is the Earl's turn to say, ‘‘ Indeed!” now, 
and he says it, and thinks of the year he wasted 
searching for her in America. 

‘“*T see you sing at two more concerts here }” 

“ ¥es, Oa Satarday and Wednesday.” 

“*T shail hope to have the pleaapre of hearing 
you again.” 

* You are very kind,” she answers. 

And then she goes on to the platform again, 
and he returns to his seat and listens, The 
song is “Golden Love,” and the wards seem to 
him prophetic of their future os they ring out, 


| clear and sweet, through the hall:— 


“ Never to part, oh, darling! never more!” 


The next morning he gallops over to Ool- 
thorpe, and, putting up his horse at “ The Mer- 
maid,” wanders abouv the town the whole day 
through, hoping to meet the fair songstress, but 
he is disappointed, and returns to his’ friend's 
little box tired and dispirited. 

Saturday morning also, though spent by Noel 


| waudering about the narrow, crooked streets of 
| the quaind old town, brings him ao reward ; bud 


in the evening he is one of the earliest to enter 
the concert-room, 

Afvter Miss Ormond’s first song he repairs to 
the green-room, chatting cordially with chore of 
the company he knows ere approaching her, and 
when he does he takes courage, from the kind 
emile that welcomes him, to offer a magnificent 
red camellia he has in his coat, which ia accepted 
and fasteued in the corsage of the sweeping 
black dress she wears. 

He dees not leave the room when she sings 
again, bud waits and assists her down the steps 
when she returns. ; 

© That is your last song to-night ?” 

** Yes,” 

“Teball not hear you egain until Wednes- 
day?” 

"No, I suppose not,” 

‘Not unless your lordship will honour us to- 
morrow,” says Lewis, who is standing near; 
anc, beiog a shrewd man of the world, guesses 
how the land lies, and wishes to conciliate a 
rich nobleman, whose patronage’and support will 
be an advantage to him. “ We are staying at 
the Queen’s Hotel. If you will join our party 
at dianer to-morrow, three sharp, your lordship 
knows how flattered and obliged we shall feel.” 

‘*Tbanks, thanks, Lewis. I shall be most 
happy,” replies Noel at ones, “ And the obili- 
gation, I assure you, will be on my efde, It is 
duli enough at North Port'to make me crave for 
society.” 

And so fate, in the shape of Lewis, theatrical 
and professional agent, manager of provincial 
and continental touriag companies, throws Noel 
Earl Marindin, Viscount Grantley, Baron Tenter- 


ville, last scion of ao old and noble family, into | 


‘ 





closs companionship with the woman whose 
beauty has exercised such @ strange fascination 
over him; of whom he knows nothing, save that 
she has a lovely face, a sweet voice, and that she 
sings in public—a mark for the gaze of anyone 
who cares to pay for the privilege of looking at 
h 


er, 

"Tb was very good of you to -accept the 
bouquet last night.” 

“Tt was most kind of you to remember my 
having said I loved flowers, and send it me,” 

They stand together, Ewl and singer, by the 
surging sea, watching the toss of the surf ont 
yellow strand, and the winged dwellers of the 
shores as they fly swiftly alove the wild flowerets 
and silent moorpools, 

“1 wes no kindness, simply a pleasure to my- 
self. I should have sent you some before had I 
thought you would accept them.” 

Marian Ormond murmurs something, her com- 
panion cannot catch what. 

“Do you go to Windermere to-morrow! 
Lewis tells me he intends to leave here.” 

‘No, I do not go with them.” 

“No, You stey here, then?” he says, 
eagerly. “I shall see you still, I feared these 
happy days were over for me.” 


do not remain here,” she answere 4 little 


coldly, ‘‘I feel I want rest. I have told Mr. 
Lewis that I shall nob accept apy more engage- 
ments uotil May or June.” 

"You have been working too hard, exerting 
yourself too much, You ought to go to Italy 
for a year and idle in its orange groves. You 
don’t lvok atrong,” and he caste an anxious 
glance at the beautiful face, which (gs somewhat 


‘My looks are not truthful, then,” she 
answers, lightly,.“‘for I am very sirong, never 
ill, Only I think my voice will benefit. by a 
holiday.” 

Of course, and where will you spend it?” 

“ Really, Lord Marindin,” she saya, with an 
embarrassed laugh, “you seem to be quite in- 
terested in my movements,” 

“Yer, I am,” he assents, with a significance 
that brings a bright flush to her cheek. “* Will 
you tell me?” 

“‘T would rather nob if you will excuse me.” 

“Why not? Have these lash few plearant 
days been so little to you, or a0 disagreeable, 
that you will not give me the chance of repeating 
them }” 

“Not at all Bat—but-——” she stammers. 

“But what 1” he demands. 

“ [__-think—we ought not to meet again—that 
it would be better for you not to see me any 
more.” 

“T consider that I am best judge of that.” 

‘Perhaps. Sul, I have a right te some voice 
in the matter.” ‘ 

“ Certaluly,” he answers, atifiy. ‘ Of courre, 
if you don’t wish it and would rather not-—” 

“ You know it is not that,” she answers, lift- 
ing her great wistful eyes to his, ‘ib is the 
difference in our positions, and-———" 

“That is nothing to me,” he breaks in, 
impetuously, “Miss Ormond—Mamian—tell me 
where you are going? Let me have the happi- 
ness of seeing you again. You have my sincerest 
respect, my deepest admiration. Do not let any 
false notions of pride separate us, and debar me 
from the p'easure of your society.” 7 

“It what you ssy be true,” she replies, in a 
low tone, ‘it ought to make me more firm fn 
refusing to see you.” 

“Tp is true that I admire and respect you, 
but I fail to see why that should drive mo away 
from you. ‘wil me,” he pleads, “Let me see 

ou again.” 
: She looks up at him, a tender light on her 
face, It ig so hard, so terribly hard, to refuse 
his request, to shut herself out from what would 
be the greatest joy her life has ever known, to 
put from ber a certain bappiness, “He looks 80 
handeome and noble standing beside her, & 
world of pleading in his violet eyee. The sun 


falle in glittering rays on his golden head ; be is. 


as fair, as brave as any Viking that went with 
gallant King Olat— 


* Sailing, eatling, 
North ward into Drontheim fiord,” 
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A throb of exultation stirs her heart, as she 
feels hie love is, or will be, bers, if she yields to 
his prayer, i a 

“Tell me,” he pleads again. =| 

And something stronger than her sense of 
honour and right compels her to speak, 

“T am going to stay at Mouleey with Mr 
Lewis's mother.” 

nd Kee spgee to. Spe sage tare 1° 

"If you really wish it.” 

‘1 do wish it, more than I wish for anything 
else on earth.” 

There is an amount of fervour in the Earl's 
tone that, carries conviction with it, and the 
beautiful woman beside him who ia growing 
strangely tender towards him, makes one last 
effort to save him from herself. 

“You must nob come for a month or six 
weeks,” 

“A month |.” he repeats, in a dismayed tone, 

“Yea; by that time you may have changed 
your mind, and, perhaps, will not care to call 
on me. You mast promise this,” she adds, 


playfully. 

“T iso, of course,” he answers, gravely. 
He had eearched for her for two years; he can 
wait a few weeks, if at the end of that time he 
is certain to see her once more. “ Buta month, 
a year,” he goes on, “an eternity can make no 
difference to me now ;” and presaing her hands 
tenderly, as they reach the hotel; he’ turns and 
leaves her with a last liogering look at the lovely 


face. 





CHAPTER IIL 


Unper the shade of a purple foliage beech sat 
Marian Ormond, , 

The river, ripples along almost at her feet, 
gilnting and sparkling in the sunshine ; the birds 
sing, the drooping trees throw fantastic shadows 
on the water, the silver-astemmed osiers and 
graceful rushes wave inthe gentle breeze, Count- 
leas violets shed their fragrance on the air and 
mingle with the starlike primrose; @ lark is 
singing blithely, now soaring up, up far into the 
blue vault of Heaven, now dropping down to 
earth. 

But the song of the bird falls dully on her 
ear; she does not heed it or the fair spring 
flowers, or the sunlight coming in ripples of gold 
over the stream; she is thiaking dreamily, a 
faraway look on her face. 

It.ia two. months since she parted with Noel 
Tenterville,and she has uveither seen nor heard 
from him, 

“He has forgotten,” she murmurs, “It is 
better so.” Yeo the grped look deepens in ber 
great eyes, the graceful head droops lower ; and 
Noel, who uneeen, has crossed the lawn and 
stafds bshind her, notes it and her dejected 
attioude, 

“Does she long for me to come to her!” he 
wonderr, and at the sight of her warm, graceful 
loveliness, which has haunted him from the first 
moment, he saw her, the old, scarce-resisted 
passion, which has swayed him for over two 
years, leaps into fresh strength, wakes iato new 
life, and hurries, him on—on over the brink, He 
does not stay to weigh the cost of his actions, to 
think of the future, of the penalty, of bis great 


-aame and ancient, lineage; he only knows that 


he loves, only thinks of the woman before him. 
“ Marian ] tll 


He touches her hand gently as he speaks, She 
he her eyes, and-rises tremulously as she meets 
his, “Sing. Figen sa 
"You have come—atJast #”. The words break 
from her lips almosb unconsctonsly ; there Is a 
ueh om the delicate cheek, s new light in the 
great brown eyes that adds to their beauty. 

Toe suddenness of his approach has startled 
aud throwa her off her guard. She has meant 
for his sake to greet him coldly, with the studied 
politeness acciety demands from moe acquaint- 


ances, and then, then to send him from her, 
bidding him never return sgaid, and, instead, she 
is porns, Some him. with rea hands 
aud parted lips, the colour comin ing in 
her fair facd, Ps, ou & going 
The Earl, ag he gages ab her under the shade 


a 


of the le beechee, and sees the tremulous, 
unstudied joy with which she greets him, knows, 
feels with a mighty throb of exultation, that she 
loves him. : 

“Yes, I bave come. D:d you think I could 
forget you 1” 

"I did not know, I could not tell,” 

“You know now. I struggled to keep away, ss 
you seemed to wish it, but the struggle has been 
vain. I have come to stay, if you will let me ; I 
can never part from you again.” 

He bends down closer to the face, whose irre- 
‘sistible loveliness charms him Into forgetfulness 
of all he ought to remember. Tne down. drooped 
lids, the soft flush, the shy tremor, all add to 
ite beauty. ‘ 

" My love! my dearest !” he murmurs, “ Mine 
alone and always.” 

The great ion he beara her sways him like 
areed, He does not count the cost of his actions 
—does not thick of the life-long tie his words en- 
tail, as he draws her tenderly into his arme, 

ving, with the kiss he presses on her lips, his 

ture to the keeping of a woman of whom he 
knows nothing, bartering the honour of his 
anciend name, his freedom, his peace, to possess 
what be lovee best on earth. 

His heart has gone out to her with a passionate 
longing, and he is determined to gratify that 
longing, forgetting the motto of his race, Honoure 
Before Alle.” 


' " Toke my soul to tnherit, 
To suffer punishment and pine, 
So this woman but be mine.” 


That is all he wants, all he cares for in this 
moment of supreme rapture, 
Tell me that you love me,” he whispers, 
“ that you will be my wife?” And she, lifting 
her glorious orbs, and looking back love into his, 
saye ‘ Yea,” and seals his fate and her own, 
+ 


One bright May morning, a few weeks later, 
there is a quaint wedding at the quaint little 
church of Exst Mouleey, and surely no Earl of 
Marindin Royal has ever had such a bridal 
before. 

There is no gathering of the great and the 
grand in the old time-worn structure, 

Besides the bride and her groom there are 
only six people present, and three of these are 
the clergymen, the church beadie, and the anti- 
quated specimen of feminine humanity, who 
cleans the e; the other trio are Mr. Lewis, 
his mother, and Captain Clissold, who has come 
to play the part of best man, and who wonders 
vaguely where he hae seen hia friend’s bride 
before. That he has seen that pale, beautiful face 
he feels sure, but where ? 

‘That is the question he cannot answer. 

There is not a shred of bridal gear about Marian. 
Her dress is of dark grey silk, and her heavily- 
plumed hat matches it in colour. 

Lord Marindin has hurried on the wedding, 
fearful that something may occur to stop ib, that 
some. of bia relatives may bear of it, and try to 
rob him of his heart’s desire. 

He does not intend to announce that such a 

mas Mariau Ormond exists until she is his 
wife, and till no one can come between them or 
part them save death. : 

They kneel before Heaven's altsr and plight 
their vows, the parson gabbles ont the marriage 
services, and these twain are made ove flesh, 

When the ceremony is over they drive away 
in Ciissold’s phaeton, leaving the owner thereof 
standing in the road by the church porch, bare- 
headed, and still wondering where he has seen 
the newly-made Couatess of Mariudin. 

.. After a month spent in Hampshire the Earl 
ee his bride to the home of his forefathers. 


It was the time of roves ; 
We plucked them as we passed.” 
9940 4 & 
And Marian thinks there never were more lovely 
ones than those that border the walks before the 


oyal. 

Ip ie all so magnificent, so grand—the Home- 
park, with its graceful deer, its noble views, its 
picturesque lake; the gardens, brilliant with 
choice flowers ; the vast old Castle—-that she feele 





almoat overpowered as she realises, for the first 


time, something of che wealth, power, and position 
of the man who, bliadly trusting her, asking to 
know nothing of what has gone before ix her life, 
has made her his wife and a peeress, raised her 
to the rank of the highest in the land, 

A flush rises to her cheek as she alights from 
the carriage and passes, on her husband's arm, 
through the lines of servants drawn up in the 
great hall, where battered morions and dinted 
breaatplates, notched rapiers and jewelled daggers, 
hang on the walls above the grim figures elouhed 
in armour, from the time of the first ‘T'udor, 
armour which has been worn by the ancestors of 
her husband. 

“This is to be your morning-room, my 
dearest,” he saye, as he conducts her to the 
Watteau cabinet, “Thope you. will like it and 
find it cheerful,” 

“Ib is exquisite, Noel!” she replies, de- 
lightedly. ‘I shall pass most of my time here,” 
and she Jooks round at the lovely paintings sud 
dainty hangings with admiring eyes. 

“To that case I shall spend several hours here 
also, every day,” he says, with a fond smile, 
that shows he is still a lover, 

“Take me to the portrait-gallery,’ she says, 
later on in the evening, after dinner, “I want 
to see all your people that have gone before.” 

“Come, then,” he answere, tmiling, ‘ the 
light is still good,” and together they go up 
the broad, deep oak stairs to the gallery above, 
which runs the whole lengih of uhe west wing, 
It is one of the nobleat rooms in the castle; 
with its lofty frescoed ceiling, its dark panels, 
its many peaked orie) windows, its smooth, 
polished floor, and rare family portraits. 

The: evening sun is streaming in, lighting up 
the pictures, and making a sort of halo round 
Noel’s head with its red rays, 

The Earl paces slowly down the long room, 


looks at him, thinks how stroogly he resembles 
the pictured faces of his dead and bygone an- 
cestors, 

The yellow hair, violet eyes, and, above all, 
the genial, sunny expreseion seems to be in- 
herited by each and everyone of them. 

To is there in the portrait of Richard, fourth 
Earl of Marindiu, who fought with Edward the 
Black Prince at Creasy and Poitiers ; now it ia 
on the lips of Guy, depicted in trunk hose and 
huge ruff, a favourite of gooi Queen Bess; now 
brightening the handsome foce of another Noel, 
a gay cavalier of Charles the Second’s time; 
now softening and redeeming the somewhat etern 
visage of astaunch follower of James II. ; egain 
under the powdered bair of William and Mary's 
era ; in the beautiful faces of the women of the 
race, whether dressed in flowing Tudor rober, 
stiff stomacher of Scotch James's time, or the 
rich brocades favoured by Anne. 

“ Who is this beautiful Spanish-lockiog woman 
in the Elizabethan ruff?’ queries ‘the new 
Countess, s' opping before a fall length portrait, 

‘'That is Mercédes. She was the wife of a 
gallant of Queen Mury’s Court, avd wae high in 
favour both with the Queen and her husband, 
Philip ; and, strange to asy, with her sister also, 
when she succeeded to the throne. You ses, 
he goes on, “that nearly all the Marindias 
marry dark women, and yet the sons born to 
them are invariably fair.” 

‘* How atrange!” soys Marian. 

** Who is that?” she aske, sudden!y, pointing 
at a minature of avery beautife! and extremely 
fair woman, with powdered hair and patched 
face, ‘‘ A daughter of the house, I suppose, as 
you al! marry dark women.” 

‘* No,” replies the Ear, ‘‘she was the wife of 
another Noel, who wae one of the brightest wits 
of Qaeen Anne’s Court, and a very bad woman. 
She wae a disgrace to us, the only blot on our 
stainless scutcheon, Her portrait hung in thas 
space opposite my mother’s, the last Countess, 
but I had ft removed. I did not wish the por- 
trait of such ag sho to hang amid the stainless 
virtuous woman of my race.” 

“T shall take down this minfature,” he goes 
on, unhooking it from the wall, “and your por- 
trait, my Jove, shall take the place left vacant 





by the removal of wicked Madam Dorothy's,” 


pointing out each celebrity ; and Marian, as she- 
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“Find me another spob, Neel; don’t put me 
there |” 

His wife's voice sounds atrange and far away. 
He turns and lodke at her ; she is very pale, and 
her eyes have a strained, wild pain in them. 

“* Whatis the matter, Marian ?”’ he cries, 

“ Nothing,” she answers, pressing her hand to 
her side, ‘Nothing; only, perhaps, { think I 
am a little tired.” 

‘* My dearest, how selfish of me not to think of 
your fatigue. You must be quite worn out after 
your journey ; | must iuefet on your going to 
your room at once,” and he leads her out into 
the great corridor, across to the suite of apart- 
ments, he has had prepared for her, hung with 
the palest blue satin and silver, which suits her 
blonde fairness so well. 

The windows look out on the chase, and a 
sweep of wild woedlani, beyond which is the 
ea. 

“What a beautiful view ! 
tied of locking at it.” 

“T hope not, my love; as the best part of 
your life will be spent here it would be rather 
awkward if you did; though, of course, I can 
purchase a piace elsewhere, if you prefer to live 
in a more modern establishment.” 

“No, no, my husband,” she answers, with 
romewhat uncanny fervour, clinging to him 
focdly. 

I pever want to-deave your home—my home 
now. I should like to live here always—alwaye, 
and never leave it. Alone with you, only you.” 

“That would be very pleasant.” he answers, 
lightly, ‘‘ but quite impossible. We both have 
duties and obligations to society, which we must 


I shall never get 


fulfil. Besides, I want the world to seo my wife, 
to admire my choice,” be goes on, with fond 
pride, 


“ However much I may wish to keep you all to 
myreif, I feel that I cannotdoso. I must take 
you inte society, introduce you to my friends and 
relatives, and eatertain here. My old place has 
too long been given over to solitude and silence ; 
LT look to you to revive lis former glories and 
gay hospitalities ; to give better dinners and 
more enjoyable dances than anyone elae in the 
county, even her Grace of Elmbiret, who is 
celebrated for her tact and charm es a hostess,” 

‘* Noel, must we go into society, live here—~ 
entertain |” falters bis wife. 

‘*My dearest, what a question to ask,’’ he 
answers, turning hie eyes, full of 
wonder, on her ; “of course we must.” 

‘* Your friends, your relatives, I almost dread 
meeting them. They will lock down on the 
woman you have choren to raise to your high 
eatate, and all my deathless love for you will be 
as nothing in their eyes.” 

"Do not distress yourself about that, Marian ; 
itis enough that I have chosen you. No one 
swiil dare to look down upon my wife.” 

The pride of a blue blooded old race shows in 
his haughty tone, and the lifting of his handsome 
head,.as though he would say, ‘‘who shal! dare 
to criticise my actions, the actione of Noel Ten- 
terville, Earl of Marindin. You are sweet, 
and pure and true, as any titled dame who has 
married into my family. I have trusted you 
with my name and my honour, and I know its 
lustre will never be tarnished, eh, love?” 

The woman leaning on his breast shivers a 
little, but murmurs “no,” and clings closer to 
hin. 

** Now," he continues, “I must leave you. You 
are tired out and want along sleep. I shall go 
and write to my aunt, the Duchess of Palliser, to 
come here as soon as possible, with her daughter, 
Lady Silver Ormond, and stay with us, and to a 
few other friends, who will come and make this 
old castle more cheerful for you. And, Marian, 
you will try and love my aunt for my sake, will 
younot? She isa charming woman ; I am sure 
you will like each other,” 

* Yes, dear Noel, I will, for your sake first, and 
hers afterwards, if she will let me.” 

“That is right ; au revow,” and kiselng her 
white brow he leaves the room, and goes to write 
the letter which is to sunounce to the duchess 
the fact that her nephew, with his vast rent- 
roll, aud many titles, has married a woman who 
is—nobody knows who or what exactly. 


surprised | 





CHAPTER IV. 


““Goop heavens! How disgraceful!” ex- 
claimed her Grace of Palliser. 

“What is disgraceful, mother?” asks Lady 
Silver, lavguidly, looking across the breakfaat 
table at Eaton-equare. 

“Your cousin, Tenterville,” replies the elder 
lady, flourishing the letter she is reading in the 


“ What of him?” 

**What of bim? Why he is married.” pe 

**Married!” Lady Silver’s lips trembled 
soraewhat, aud her pale face grows a shade 


“Yes! Has been married a whole month.” 

“To whom ?” 

“A lady not quite in our rank of life,” replies 
the Duchese, referring to the letter aud speskio 
with a sneer. ‘‘A Miss Ormond, Never roars | 
of ber, did you t” 

** No, she can’t be in our eet,” 

"Of couree not. It is a mis-alliance evidently, 
because he wants us to go down to Marindin aa 
soon as possible, and be introduced to her, end 
‘do all we can for his wife.’ She is some name- 
less horror,” goes on her Grace distractedly, ‘‘ as 
somebody once said in a book, ‘a chauteuse 
danseuse, or something worse,’ It is scandalous, 
— and I thought you would be mistress 
t ere,” 

“TI told you I had not the smallest chance.” 
“You might have had but for this desiguio 
woman, who has entrapped him. However, i 
won't go down to the Royal; I won't give her 
the support of my presence, and the benefit of 

my power in the fashionable world,” 

“Yes you will, mother,’ eays Lady Silver, who 
has been perusing her cousin’s letter very quietly. 
“You musta’ forget that this house in which 
we live is his, the horses we drive, the carriages 
we use his also, and that for hia assistance and 
help we should have to disappear bodily from the 
‘fashionable world.’ You take in plain sewing, 
and I go rag & governess, or a clerk, or some- 

b ” 


“I don’t forget ib,” with a groan. 

“Then, of course you must see the foliy of 
offending him. We must go down to Mariodin, 
and appear to receive ber with open arms and be 
friendly. We can watch her closely, and if we 
find a weak place in her armour, to speak 
figuratively, slay ber without mercy, if she 
behaves badly—and those sort of half-bred people 
are always wild—he may divorce her.” 

“Yes, perhaps so,” agrees her Grace, brighten- 
ing perceptibly, ‘‘ und then there will be another 
chance for you.” 

“ He wants us to be there by the middle of 
July,” goes on Silver, dieregarding the latter part 
of her mother’s speech. ‘‘ That will do very well. 
Another fortnight and everything will be over in 
town. Don’t you think so?” 

“Yes, [think eo, And now we had better go 
and consult Marie about our dresses, We must 
impress this creature Noel has brought into the 
family with our magnificence,” q 

And the two ladies go to consult the French 
maid, who is such a treasure in the way of con- 
verting old gowns into new ones. 

The ordeal is over, Marian has been presented 
to the Duchess of Palliser, bas been embraced by 
her, and has also received a stony salute from 
Lady Silver, who has eyed her all over, but fails 
to find the smallest flaw in her perfect beauty, or 
her easy, graceful manners. 

It is the evening after their arrival, They sit 
at dinner in the banqueting hall, all hung with 
purple velvet, on which, embroidered with 
threads, are the lions salient of the house of 
Tenterville, with here and there a rare a 
Van Fol, a Greuz, a couple of Vande and 
a Rembrandt. H of rose-coloured wax 
lights shed their radiance around, lighting uP the 
massive oak side-board, with its garniture of gold 
plate and delicate Venetian glass, gleaming on 

y dresses and lovely faces, but not on one 
eller tad the feos of the hostess, who sits at 
the top of the long table with an ease and Aauicur 
as though to the manner born, 

She is rather pale, and the huge blood-red 
rubies, old family jewels, which she wears round 


—_— 





her throat and arms and in her hair, add to the 
pallor; but, beyond that, there in not the 
slightest outward sign of the extreme nervousness 
which possesses her, and the Ear! is pleased and 
proud of the beautiful woman he has made his 


own. 

“ Your wife is quite a beauty,” 
of Elmbirst when dinner is over, and they are ic 
the great drawing-room, a'l gold and white sa'in, 
“She will make quite a sensation next séason, 
It is such an uncommon style, You must bring 
her over to the Hirst soon,” 

“Thanks,” replies Lord Marinden, greatly 
gratified by the openly expressed admiration of 
thia celebrated leader of fashion and fon, "[ 
shall be most pleased to do so.” 

“Who was your cousin’s wife?” asks the 
great lady of Silver, later on, When Marian, 
yielding to her husband’s wishes, consenta 
reluctantly to sing. 

“ Wel!-—real!y—I—don’t caactli; ‘now,” she 
replies in a hesitating-.way, whicl {s meant, 
and which succeeds in arousing her Grace's 
curiosity and doubts. “She was a Mies Ormond. 
He told us that, but very little besides, You 
know what men are,” she goes on, with a little 
significant shrug of her shoulders ; ‘* they ece a 
pretty face, fall in Jove with it, and—marry it, 
no matter what is in the background.” 

** Ah f and so you think your cousin has been 
foolish enough to do that?” 

" Well, really, I can’t say. As I told your 
Grace, for the simple reason that I don’t 
know.” 

“Ah!” ejaculates the Duchess of Elmhirst 
again, gathering her laces round her, sitting up 
very straigh? in her chair, an’ beginning to wisn 
cevoutly that she had not invited Lord Mariudin 
to bring his wife to the Hirst. 

“You are not entirely Eoglish, are you!” 
asks Lady Silver, a few days later, as she and 
Marian sab together ia the Watteau cabinet, 
oceupied with some filmy lace work, 

“My mother was English,” replies the 
Countess, briefly, 

“ And your father ?"” 

“ He was half Norwegian,” still more briefly. 

“And I wonder what the other half was,” 
muses Lady Silver, watching her cousin’s wife 
through her half-closed lids, ‘‘ You've got 
secret, my lady, and I'lldo my best to find it 
out, though you plsy your part very well, aud 
don’t leb much appear 6n the su ° 

“You sing remarkably well,” ahe goes on, 
still watching intently the beautiful face of the 
chatelaine of Marindin, 

“Do you thin sof” 

“Yes. You have a voice, and it has 
been well cultivated. You sing with all the e.se 
and finish one generaily meets with only in pro- 
fessional singers,”’ concludes the Duke's daughter, 
daringly. 

She epeaks somewhat at random, but the arrow 
goes straight home. Marian’s cheek flushes, and 
though she manages to murmur some words of 
thanks for the rather doubtful compliment she 
feels fearfully embarrassed, for it dawns upon 
her that the Earl has not told his relatives what 
she has been, and ehe feels instinctively that 


Lady Silver is her ges and envies 
her the position to which fo been raised, 
and will watch her closely, to diecover, if she can, 


all the events of her past life, 
“ Captain Clissold fancies he saw you in 


“ Marian,” breaks im Lord Marindio’s voice, 
as he enters the little cabinet; “I want you to 
Stat no wnme of my Poor pei end call at ie 

1 so some of my poor a 
Old Palmer is a bit of an anchorite, 
and shuts himself up with * mummies, 
eleven thousand years, ancient coins, antique 
furniture, and art treasures of all sorts, and 
neglects somewhat his daughter, a charming gir! 
of about sixteen, whose acquaintance I should 


like you to cultivate, as I am sure you will fiad 
her a congenial 
my love!” : 

“Yes, certainly,” says the Countess, risiog 
with alacrity, glad of anything that will put so 
end to her cross-q 

«+ Will you accompany me, Lady Silver ?” 


Osan you go now 





her Grace, 
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She feels that —_——- pagrecrst ang pom ask 
the colt-eyed woman she is begin to fear to 
go with her, and hopes she will refuse, but her 
popes are doomed to disappointment. 

“J ehall be very pleased to call at the Vicarage 
with you,” she replies, ‘and renew my acquaint- 
ance with the Vicar ;” and so they set off to- 
gether, and visit the model cottages in the village 
and give money to some, and promise flannel 
the rheumatic old people and wine and strength- 
ening broth to the ailing young ones; and then 
they go on to the vicarage—a quaint house 
almost overgrown, in front, by the close foliage 
»f a Cotoneaster, sutrounded by firsand elms and 
aks, alder trees, which entertain a colony of 
noisy rooks, whose wrangling wake the echoes of 
the otherwise silent place. 

A motherly person, whose rubicund, smilin 
visage is surrounded by a cap frill which has a 
the appearance of an Elizabethan ruff, answers 
the deep clang of the bell, and shows the ladies 
into along room, with heavily-beamed ceiling, 
and old fashioned deeply-sunk window, and richly- 
carved, high-backed chair, 

“ Master will be proud and honoured to see 
you, my lady,” says the elderly ‘handmaiden, 
bobbing and curteeying before Marian. 

“And I hope your young mistress is at home, 
and that I shall see her as well,” says the 
Countess, remembering her husbsod’s inetruc- 
tiona, and determined to try and please him to the 
utmost of her ability, 

“Yes, my lady,” and with another bob, and 
flourish of her huge cap-frills, the old woman 
disappears, and shortly the door opens ard admits 
the Vicar, a placid, mild old man, with silvery 
white hair, a beard like the Patriarch’s, and a 
sweet, low voice, and his daughter, a young, 
dark-eyed girl, with a pretty, innocent face, to 
whom Lady Marindin at once takes a great fancy 
and chats away gaily to, while Lady Silver talke 
to Mr. Palmer, 

“You must come and stay with me at the 
Royal,” says Marian, after a while, when they 
rise toleave, “if your father can spare you, and 
make a long stay.” 

“Thank you, Lady Marindin,” he replies. “I 
shall be more than glad for my little girl to stay 
with you. This is but a dull place for youth to 
flourish in, and I fear my thoughts are so much 
in the past that I am poor company for Ada.” 

“Then I shall expect you to come the day 
after to-morrow,” - 

“Thank you, my lady,” answers the young gir), 
timidly. “I shall be very glad to pea vee 

And then they take their leave, declining the 
mead which is offered them {n quaint little 
tumblers, of like antiquity with the rest of the 
establishment, and the biecuite, which looked as 
though they had come out of the ark, and go 
slowly back towards the Royal. In the Chase they 
mets crowd of gamekeepers and menhalf-carrying 
something. 

“ Whatisit? Has anything ha ed ?” asks 
Bani her imperative way. 

_“ Yee, m ly,” says ekeepar, touchin 
his cap Dhere's bin pad. ape er arter re 
young birds, and we caught one o’ the chaps, and 
in the tussle he’s got @ bit o’ a knock on the head. 
We're takin’ bim down to the village to be plast- 
ered | nd spunged, and then to the lock-up. The 
audacity o’ the warmint,” he concludes, angrily, 

to dare prowl! about in broad daylight,” and ia 
his just indignation, he shakes the more than haif 
insensible wretch, who is firmly held on either 
tide by two of his subordinates, and discloses his 
fsc> with itsintensely black moustaches, and thick 
dark hair, matted and clotted with blood. 

_ Ai Lady Marindin’s rest for the space of an 
instant on the face, an exclamation of horror 
bursts from her lips, and clutching her com. 
pinion’s arm she drags her forward, exclaiming, — 

. Oh merciful heavens, how horrible |” 

" What is the matter ?” asks the other coolly. 
__ . Have not you courage enough to look at a 
little blood, and a man’s ba’ head ?” 

Yes! No—no!” murmurs Marian, inco- 
herently, 

That face |” 

Well, what about ib/ Has been rather s 
handsome one, I should eay—looks like o 
foreigner,” R 


“Do you think so}” she asked, nervously. 
a 3 but what was there about it to frighten 
you?’ 

* Nothing, Only—only—” falters Marian, off 
her guard; “I fancied—he was like some one—I 
used to know—long ago.” - 

Oh, indeed,” remarke Lady Silver, with so 
much emphasis that the Countess sees she has 
made mistake, aud played into the hands of her 
enemy. 

‘A lover, I suppose, come to seek charity now 
that you are mistress of a vast fortune. Take 
care, though,” she goes on with a sneering laugh, 
* Noel doesn’t like his preserves poached on.” 

But the Countess answers never a word, only 
stifles the groan that rises to her white lips, and 
hurries, on through the calm eweetness of the 
summer's eve, and when she reaches the Castle 
goes in by a side entrance straight to her own 
room, and flinging herself on the lace-trimmed 
satin coverlet of her bed, buries her face in the 
pillow, moaning,— 

“Can it be? Was it only a chavcs likeness, 
or can the dead come to life? Is the only joy 
my dreary existence has ever known over 
already. MustI leave the husband who is 
dearer to me than life? Oh, Heaven, pity me, 
spare me that!" and bursting into fresh sobs 
the Countess wriogs her hands, and worn out 
by the violence of her emotions, after a time 
sinks intoa sort of apathy, from which she is 
aroused by the volse of her maid, asking if my 
lady will dress for dinner. 

“JT am too ill, Marie, to appear to-night, 
Will you tel! my lord so, and ask him to excuse 
me, and briug me a cup of strong tea? The 
heat, I think, has wered me.” 

"Yes, my lady,” replies the discreet French- 
woman, gliding away to do Her bidding, 

: “Marian seems quite overcome,” observes the 
Earl to Lady Silver, after dinner. 

“I suppose the walk to the village was too 
much for her,” 

** Yee,” assents his cousiv, with veiled spite, 
n —— sight of the handsome poacher’s battered 


“ Ah, did you meet him as he was being taken 
to gaol? Poor darling, she did nob tell me that. 
It was quite enough to upset her,” and without 
waiting to hear more he moves away among his 
guests, followed by,the geze of a pair of cold 


eyes. 

" Fool, fool ! poor, infatuated fool!” mutters 
the possessor of them, ‘‘Be happy while you 
may, for I think you have married a woman 
who will be a blot on your scutcheon ;” aad 
following the Earl’s example, she goes among 
the guests, and with inuendoes, shrugs of her 
shoulders, and half-finished sentences con- 
veys to most of them the impression that 
there is some mystery at the back of Lady 
Marindin’s sudden indisposition connected with 
her past life, which is not as reputable as it 


might be, 
(To be continued.) 
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A PLAIN GIRL. 
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OHAPTER XIII. 


THe avenue was long, and had many turns, 
purposely laid out to make it appear still longer. 

As I rounded one of these bends and emerged 
from the trees, | came upon a full view of the 
castle, and was filled at once with a deep sense 
of disappointment of having been taken in by the 
name, which was far more high-sounding than 
the appearance of the mansion warranted, 

True, there wae a castle-——a kind of equare old 
tower, such as are plentifully besprinkled about 
all over Ireland, and are associated with the name 
of King John—a high, grey, solid kind of keep, 
with for ows above, and a few real 
windows down below, framed and glazed—a long, 
low, one-storied kind of cottage had run itself up 
agained this venerable but not very imposing 








pile, and had impudently taken its name. 
The cottage had a deep frout verandah, aud 


} 


French windows opening to the ground, and was 
rather pretty in its way, and really occupied— 
the other was simply a sham. But stay, Was 
it out of one of those latticed windows something 
was waving ia the evening breeze—something 
hanging out to dry--in short, a pair of stock- 
ings ? 

I was now sufficiently near to the hall-door te 
enter, and it stood back, blistered with the sun, 
and wide open. 


cracked plates; etrewn here and there were three 
or four pwn who now rushed out at me—had 
evidently been dining quite recently, How they 
barked i Ib was maddening to listen to them. 
Bub undeterred by their fury, which I om 
thankful to say, was solely confined to barking, I 
rapped at the door with my knuckles. Tere was 
no knocker, and {if there was a bell I could not 
find it ; and after rapping and rapping, till my 
knuckles were sore, a shrill female voice from 
inside called out,— 

“No eggs today, Biddy. Go away, and don’t 
bother us |” 

The voice sounded like Mary’s, so I boldly 
walked in, and turne? into a room at the right- 
hand of the hall, The door was ajar—they tay 
Irish people never shut a door—I pushed it back, 
and marched in, bag in hand, 

Two girls were busy over some paper pattern 
on & table, standing with their backs to me, 

Neither of them was Mary, I could see that 
even before the tallest of them whirled round, 
scissora in hand, and eaid, in a tone of aston- 
ishment,— 

“ Mercy on us, who is this?” 

“Tam Ellen Dennis,” I replied, colouring pain-- 
fully. 

“Nonsease !” exclaimed the other. ‘' Why 
she was married yesterday! We have just sen» 
off to Boskell for the paper, to see the wed- 


"You might have spared yourselves the 
trouble,” I said, sitting down, and depositing 
my bag on the floor, “if I had only come a little 
sooner,» I changed my mind yesterday at the 
last moment, and ran away |” 

The effect of this announcement on my cousing 
was comic in the extreme. One deliberately sat 
down on the floor in front of me, and clasping 
her knees with her hands, stared hard at me for 
fully two minutes ; the other was s*ill equal to 
keepivg her feet, but kept ejaculating, — 

"Well I pever—no, never—never, vever!” 

“Aad why did you not marry bim?” said 
the one from the floor at last. “ What allied 


| hina #” 


"T bated him ; andI found [ could not at the 
last ; so when Morris was dressing grandmamma 
I tore off my wedding-dress and vei), and got on 
the first things I could find and slipping down- 
stairs whilet they were all busy wilh the break- 
fast, and came away here, I don’t ask you to 
keep me,” reddening, “ only for a short time, till 
I look about and get something to do!” 

“ As what 1” 

“ As governess or mother’s help, or anything,” 
vaguely, 

‘You can stay here and be as welcome as the 
flowers ia May,’ said Maggie, now rising into an 
erect posture, “ Only this place will be an awful 
change for you after Park-lane, and your grand 
dresses, and carrisges and company. We heard 
all about you, and envied you the grand match 
you were going to make, I can tell you !” 

"You need not have done that, then, I[t wae 
grandmamma’s doing, not mine, I would rather 
ten thousand times dig potatoes, like a woman 
JT saw as I came along the road, than marry 
Mr. Bellamy. Money is act everything |” 

“No, my sweet girl,” eald Maggie, suavely, 
“ but it goes a long way. I only wish I had had 
your chance! I would have jumped at Mr, Rel- 
lamy‘and his thousands.” 

“Not if you knew him,” I replied, eagerly. 
“T's all very well co say this here, If you bad 
seen him,” 

‘*Why, washe so repulsive? she Interrupted, 
quickly. 





“No, not exactly that, but he had such sleek, 
aby, cat-like ways and such claws! O ¢ he got 


Outside on the gravel were seversl broken or — 
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you or apy girl to marry him, you would be his 
mouse, and nothing elee, ae long as you lived.” 

“ And that you would not be,” said Janie, the 
taller of thetwo. “In spite of old Mrs. Dennis. 
Where did you get the courage to run away! 
Where did you fiad the heart t’ 

“The courage of deapair, I euppose #” I said, 
gravely. 

Well, she shan’t get you if she comes here, 
you may rest assured of that.” None of us are 
over and above fond of that old dame; and 
though we are paupers, I believe you'll be far 
woore in you element here with us, grinding and 
sorewing to heep up appearances, and to keep 
out of gaol, than with your granny in Park- 
lane. Mary is away in Belfast, but comes home 
soon, Father is away too. There’s no one at 
home but mother. We must take you up to 
her—she is an invalid, you know—and see 
about getting you a good tea. You must be 
nearly dead. By the way, how did you get 
here ?—you never walked from the station }”’ 

Thereupon, as 1 followed her up a narrow 
winding stair, into the first and only available 
floor of the castle, I gave ber a short, but vivid 
sketch of my adventures with Thaddy O'Brien 
an@ bis colt, but for some reason that I could 
not exactly account for to myself, I eaid nothing 
of the queer stonebreaker who had escorted me 
to the back gates. Yet I was relieved to hear 
that although it had once been the principal 
avenue, there was another leas tumble-down 
entrance, 

My aunt’s room was darkened by blinds and 
curtains, and on a sofa under the window she 
lay, covered up thie warm evening with shawls 
and propped with pillows. She was a very tiny 
little creature—quite different to her buxom 
daughters—with a thin, delicate face and bright 
mouse-like eyes, and the infantile, taper hands 
loaded with rings. The furniture of the room 
was luxurious in its way—quite different to the 
bare, gaunt shabbiness that held its own down- 
stairs, 

Flowers were abundant; books, papers and 
magazines were piled within easy reach of the 
invalid—pretty pictures and sketches were 
crowded on the walis, and all manner of choice 
china and ornaments lay littered about. 

The carpets were soft, the chairs most 
tempting. ‘' Mother's dressiog-room ” was quite 
ap oasis in the house—I beg its pardon—" the 
castle,” 

‘Who do you think this is, mother?” said 
Maggie, as she led me forward. The little re- 
cumbeut Sgure, with a black Jace scarf over her 
head, started suddenly up, dropping a book on 
the floor with a heavy baag, gave a suppressed 
scream, . 

“Jt’s Ellen!” she exclaimed. “Ellen come 
to life!” now shrioking up among her pillow, 
end making a movement of horror, as if to 
thrust her away 

“It's Ellen's daughter, mother--your niece 
Fiilen, who has come to stay,”-said my cousin 
Maggie. 

My aunt looked not unnaturally bewildered. 

"{ thought—I thought,” she faltered, “ that 
she was married yesterday to Mr, Bellamy?” 

* So did we,” put in her daughter ; “ but at 
the last moment she found she reaily could not 
—you know we heard he was sixty—and she ran 
away to us, and here she is. Wasahe a wicked 
girl!” giving me a little push nearer the sofa. 
“Ts she not, mother #” 

“Come here to mea, child, Kueel down—I 
can’t reach you—and let me kiss you,” smooth- 
ing away my hair. She continued, “You are as 
welcome as Ellen’s daughter should be, I can’t 
say more, only I’m afraid, after all your London 
experiences, you will find it dull enough 
here, and the children”—with a glance 
ab k6r daughters—“ wild—wild Irish girls. 
But, after all, you have the same blood 
ip your own veins; it was very Irish of 
you to run away. Child! child! how appalingly 
like you are to your mother! J never saw any- 
thing 80 extraordinery ; you have even that little 
mole on the temple I remember ao well, We 
used to tease her about it, and she said it was for 
luck. Poor E'len! We were girls together, and 
it brings baek the best part of my life to look at 








re Bat I can’t call you Eilen—you must be 
ellie ; and now, children, go and give Nellie her 
tea and then bring her back, that she may tell 
me more about herself, Be sure make her 
very comfortable, and give her the blue bed- 
room,” were her last injunctions. 

“T think we had better tell Nellie at once,” 
said cousin Maggie, as she poured out the tesa in 
a very shabby, bare-looking dining-room, and we 
discussed hot cakes, which were brought in in 
relays by a red-armed, bare-fooved Irish girl. 

“We are fearfully poor, Nellie—-poorer 
mother thinks, rer than anyone dreams of ; 
and we will ake no stranger of you, and take 
you into our confidence at once, 

** You see, latterly papa has been gatting deeper 
and deeper into difficulties What with bad 
farming of his own, and tenants paying no rents, 
and his borrowing money to pay off morigages, 
and borrowing more to pay off that, ithas been 
dreadful, and any little capital he bed left has 
long ago run away like water into sand. 

* Papa himeelf has become quite hopeless. He 
just walks round the place as if he were in his 
tleep, with his hands in his pocket, and his head 
bent as if he was looking on the ground for a 
much needed five-pound note, In fact, he has 
given up the attempt of tryiug to make both ends 
meet, and we three girls steer the ship, or rather 
the wreck of atate, now.” > 

“ And your mother ?”’ 

“ Mother is in blissful ignorance of this awful 
state of affairs. Ifshe knew it it would kill her. 
She has not been downetairs for three years, and 
we manage to keep up appearances in. her two 
rooms; aud she has a neat servant, and neat 
little dinners, and her books aud papers; and “ll 
that, bué it’s a most desperate struggle to manage 
all, I can tell you.” 

‘And here I am—aunother burthen,” J cried, 

‘ However, atany rate, I have a pair of hands, 
and [ will work as hard as any galley slave if you 
will only chow me what I may do,” 

“Tam afraid our work isnot much in your 
line, dear. We garden, not for amusement, with 
a little trowel and a pretty hat and apron, but in 
hard, sober, earnest, honest toil. We plant and 


| prune, and dig and weed, for we have a very 


good market for our fruit, and vegetables and 
flowers at the Barracks over at Boskell, about 
five miles away. Every Wednesday being market 
day, Biddy, the red-armed, drives in a mule-car, 
piled with our produce, and I am thankful to tel! 
you, returns with her pockets full of silver and 
coppers,” 

“ Yea, and we want it—every halfpenny, for ib 
is all the neady-money we can nee,” said Janie ; 
“and what with wine for mother, Lucy's wages, 
and groceries and butcher's meat, it soon runs 
through our fingers, 

* We have not enough left even to buy our- 
selves decent gloves or hats. Kverything going 
out, nothing coming in, is the story here, and, 
positively, no two or three farm-girls are poorer, 
in solemn earnest, than the Mizees Bourke of the 
Castile.” 

“ And Miss Dennis,” I put in. “I am, if any- 
thing, poorer, This is your home—your chairs 
and tables, your land,” poiuting out of the 
window. ‘I have literally nothing in the world 
but my wits.” 

“ And your pretty face,” amended Maggie, 

**Oh, that won’t bring me in much,” I said, 
with a shrug ; “ but I am resolved to help you as 
long as you will let me, and I'll put my shoulder 
to the wheel to-morrow, If you are short of cash 
Ihave here nine sovereigns,” spreading them on 
the table, aud pushing them over to Maggie. 
“You make no stranger of me, remember ; and 
if you make any fuss,” seeing from her counten- 
ance that she was going to expostulate, “ I shall 
just take my bag (it’s not unpacked) and walk 
away.” 

"Te's too much ; but I'll take it, Nellie, thank- 
fully. We want turf, new harness for Mickey 
the mule, new boots ourselves so badly, and 
there's # bill for mother’s wine, It takes a load 
off my mind,’’ heaving a deep sigh. 

“And maybe I'll be able to pay her back out 
of the bees,” ssid her sister, in a hopeful voice. 
“expect they will turn up trumps; and then, 


-ehe can dabble in water-colours, and 





you know, the grapes!” in a tone that implied 
that the grapes were to do wonders, 

“Where is uncle ¥” I asked, abruptly. 

** He has gone to Dublin, poor dear man! to 
see the family solicitor, and to try and find a way 
out of all this muddle. If he might only eell the 
place, but he may not. It’s entailed ou me,” she 
added, with a laugh, ‘and is mortgaged, I'm 
afraid, up to the very chimuey-pots.” 

* And Mary is away on a visit, you sald?” 

* That is one way of lookiog @tit; but the 
sad fact is that poor dear Mary, thanks to going 
to your Madame Daverne, has a certain amount 
of accomplishments that we, her elders, canuot 
boast of. She can play, she can sing little ditties, 
Mary is in a 
situation,” —lowering her voice—-“ as governess in 
the family of a rich linen-bleacher, Poor Molly 
dces not like it, but she has a good salary, aud 
senda us home money regularly every quarter.” 

* And her old dresses,” added her sister, “ and 
not half bad ones, Marg was always the dresser 
of this family,” glancing at her own very faded, 
shabby serge. 

Teast a thought to the days when Mary had 
disported herself ia my garments, What ages 
ago it seemed! I had had such strange, varied 
experiences since then, Events in my life had 
latterly marched very quickly. 

* Nellie is dying for sleep. We must take 
her to Mary’s room,” said Meggle;. “it’s quite 
ready, Mother shall hear all her adventures to- 
morrow.” - 

So saying I was led down one or two steps, and 
along @ passage, anc ehown iato @ very clean, 
small, bare apartment, my cousin Mary's bower, 
and in ten minutes I was in bed—in fifteen I was 
asleep. re 


CHAPTER XIV. 


I purty related my history to my aunt, who 
listened to it with the ‘espest interest; made 
me tell portions of it over aud over again, and 
especially dwelt upou the contents of my jewel 
case, and give very fuli and detailed particulars 
of every gown in my trouszeau. 

“What is to be done with them?” she askcd, 
repeatedly, ‘They won’t be taken back by the 
dressmaker, your grandmamma cannot wear them 
herself; why should she not send them after 
you! They are no use to anyone but you.” 

“From what I know of graudmamma she 
would rather put them in the fire. I believe she 
will never allow my name to be mentioned to 
her again in her hearing, as long ae we both shall 
live.” 

‘* Well, at any rate, she shall see fb,” esld my 
aunt, with sudden resolution, ‘‘I shall write to 
her this very post, Hand me my. blotter, and 
put the inkstand on the table like a good girl.” 

I tried to turn her from her purpose, but I 
might as well have addressed myself to the wail; 
write she would and did, 

It gave me a curious feeling as [ sab and 
watched her, her delicate white hands and 
sparkling diamond rings flying over the very 
best cream-laid paper, and compared thoze hands 
and her surroundings with those of her daughters, 
who were now helping Biddy with the churn ia 
the back kitchen, 

The letter was sent and the answer that came 
by return of post was so terrific in language, £0 
cutting in its vindictiveness, so little complimen- 
tary to me, that its recipient, with a streak of 
colour in her pale cheeks and with trembling 
fingers, tore it to small pieces and ordered it at 
ence into the fire, and this wag the end of our 
intercourse with grandmamma, 

Isoon became quite an expert gardener, and 
learnt to wield a spade or “serg,’ as they are 
called in Ireland, as well as either Maggie or 
Jane, I was a favourite with the bees, and not 
a bad hand at the churn. I quite entered into 
my new life, and was as keen about packiog the. 
market-cart, and as anxious about the result of 
Biddy’s “day” as either of my cousins, 

I wore an old gown of Mary’s (turn about was 
fair play), a big apron and a sun bonnet, and 
with my tavned, scratched hands, and healthy 
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country colour, was as unlike the languid Miss 
Dennis, of Park lane, as it was possible to be, 

I threw all my energies into gardening for 
money. I made bouquets, button-holes; I 
packed up asparagus, I picked fruit, and I helped 
materially to increase the weekly earnings. 
Indeed, *o successful were we that we had, 
thanks to my advice, attempted eome great 
improvements indoors, after we had paid off all 
our bilis, I was-quick at my needle, and Jane 
was a born up We bought some ages 
cheap chintz and recovered all the chairs in the 
drawing-room ; we manufactured, with old box 
nails and red velveteen and fringe, aome capi 
tables ; we turned and re-darned the carpet and 
Sought a uew rug; and, in short, as 2 
said, “if only there was # coat of paint on 
hall-door paps won’p know the place when he 
comes back, and it’s all your doing, Nellie, You 
fave the energy of three, and the cleverness of 
aixteen other girls, You besides, we, living 
so much in the backwoods, and keeping no com- 
gacy now have nearly forgotten what it ia to 
have anything pretty about us, Really, J can 
hardly keep my eyes off the drawing-room ; and 
all it cost was two pounds, and brains and 
clever fingers. If we only had a new plano | 
Bat of course we might as well wish for the 
qnoon,” 

“Now I must go and look after business,” 
she eaid, rlaing. "The mule-cart starts at five 
to-morrow ret 

“Are the bouquets an C) ready, 
Nellie!” eald Maggie. tae . 

“Yea, I packed them just before tea,” I re- 
plied, “They look lovely--s perfect picture. 
Diddy will hardly be able to carry home all the 
money to-morrow. I should not wonder if be- 
tween grapes, and honey, and butter, not to 
~~ of the vegetables, we cleared five 
pounds !” 

Tae words were scarcely out of my mouth 
when Jane rushed back with a face of the 
greatest dismay. 

“Girls, what do you think has happened? 
Biddy has tumbled over thay horrible step into 
the tarf house and sprained her ancle. ‘There 
shs is now moaning and groaning in the front 
kitchen, Where is the arnica, Maggie !—and all 
the arnica in the world wou’t make her fit to 
take the cart In to-morrow, What are we to 
dot Lfeebready to ory,” : 

“(Pm sure I don’t know,” said Maggie, hunt- 
togin a cupboard. ‘It’s just like our luck—the 
best load of the season and uo ~ to take it, 
and all our butter and fruit, nob td speak of the 
cream and flowers, will spoil. Oh! it’s too, too 
provoking,” 

“Couldn’t Lucy?” I suggested, but my 
words died away on my lips. 

_ Lucy wes @ smart, beautiful Dublin maid, only 
ht for one thing—attendivg to aunt, and opening 
the hall door ata pinch, but this was seldom re- 
quired ; firstly, because it nearly always stood 
open, and, secondly, because bub few visisors 
now troubled the Castle, 

Friends were absent or dead, or afraid of being 
asked to lend money, and, beyond the rector and 
one or two old ladies from Boskell, uo one now 
crossed the threshold. 

_“Lucyt” echoed Maggie, contemptuously, 
“you might as well suggest mother. There's 
nothing for it but to unload the cart and fish out 
what will keop. We may ae well use the rest,” 
she said, practioally, 

“Oaly Ta be known fm any disguise I'd go 

coyself,” said Janie, a! ontly. 
_ “OF course you would be known, and a nice 
“uss there would be-—the two Misses Holt post- 
‘og over here express to tell mamma. The fat 
would be in the fire then.” 

‘*T would say I did it for a joke.” 

“Look here, girls,” Ieatd, speaking with de- 
cisfon. “Tam very lucky at doing rash things, 
as you know, and I am uo coward, and you both 
say (can mimic Biddy’s brogue ‘to the life, don’t 

you? Til go,” 

You! what norisense! ‘What do you know 
aieee or driving the mule, or any: 
thirg }” ‘ 

‘He will be the easfestpart of it, and I know 


the prices as well as yourselves. The shops thet 
take the butter and egg: I have been in.” 
a how about the barracks?” nodding her 


he: 

“Oh, FU not go up there. Il! stay ia the 
market, and, never fear, they'll come down 
‘looking. for Biddy O'Mara’s fruit and flowers, 
"Lis little they guess they are dealing wich the 
Misees Burke,” imitating Biddy’s own brogue to 


aT. 

* Certainly, you can act to the life, and. you 
are a.very bold, sharp girl, Nellie, but what 
ee your make up?” asked Maggie, doubt- 


iy: 

“Oh, T'U soce manage that-—-the old garden 
dress, m, and sum bonnet. Leave ib all to 
me, and see if I don’t come home with my pocket 
fall of money.” 

Biddy’s swe and amazement, and ejaculations 
when she heard who was to be hor subastitue were 
some extraordinary, 

She I were about the same height, but I 
really flatter myself that our figures were quite 
op 4 different acale, 

However, a shaw! twisted round me would give 
me @ portly look, and greedily I took ali Biddy’s 
histe and advice with the greatest interest, from 
her suggestions with regard to driving the mule, 
to what what I was ‘not to take leas than” on 
the butter and “sparry grass,” and to “ miad 
noyself with the officer's servants,” they were thé 
devil to deal with—-aye, and some of the ladies 
were great at bargainipg-—and how the meas 

t was liberal, and bought five shillings’ 
worth of flowers for the table at the very laste, 
and much morein the same strain from Biddy, 
ar nursed and all but cursed her ankle between 
whiles, 

Behold me, then, starting from the yard in the 
early grey of a September morning, seated on one 
side of the car, and prodding the reluctnant 
mule with a blunt stick, by Biddy’s advice. 

My ‘two cousing stood in the gateway, and 
wished me safe home and every luck in the world 
and Janie even went so far as to divest herself of 
her shoe and throw it after me. I saw her subse- 
quently hoppiug along the damp, dewy drive, to 
pick it up. 

My get-up was a success, though I was not “as 
like Biddy as they could have wished.” It would 
be odd if I was—I, the London belle, to resembie 
flat-faced, freckled, red-haired, ugly Biddy, 

I did not aim at personating her; I was “ just 
a friend of Biddy’s” that was my réle, 

I browned my face, pushed my hair well back, 
pulled my sun bonnet well forward, twisted a 
thick shawl round my waist and shoulders, and 
flattered myself that I would pass, 

Even without the proverbial shov the mule 
was not to be hurried. Two miles a: hour was 
his pace, and progressed in a pattern of \'andyke’s, 
from side to side of the road. He had no more 
idea of going straight than a crab, an’ had every 
idea of having his own way. 

However, allowing two hours for four miles, 
we would be in time enough if we were in Boskel! 
at seven o'clock, 

I met (or was overtaken, I should say,) by a 
good many people going my way, who at first 
took me for Biddy, and were djsposed—-I mean 
the “ bhoys "—to waste my time fu idle dalliance, 
listening to their blarney and jokes ; but I goon 
showed them I was not Miss O'Hara, and gave 
them to thoroughly understand that [ neither 
wanted their company or their compliments, and 
had then a taste of the rough sides of their 
tongues, and was the subject of not a few gibes. 

“Oh, musha! How grand we are!” 

"Take care of that mule, heii maybe run 
away with you!” 

“ Paix, if he does,” said another, “ no one will 
dispute her with him.” 

“May be ‘tisa lady she is, all out!” said a 
third ; a shot in the dark that made my face 
burn, 

** Any ways, if she is,” said a woman, carrying 
a creek, "she has a fine aisy seat on an ase’s car; 
‘tis used to it she is 1” 

1 was naturally by no means sorry to find my- 
self jogging over the cobble stones of Boskell 
high and dirty street. 





Tomy astonishment the mule of his own accord 





rose “ trot for the town,” and rattled me up to 
the market-place in gallant style, where, as uhe 
business was aleady brisk, I was permitted 
to take my station without any disagreeable 
notice or Cieparaging remarks, 

I soon set aboud unpacking, arranging and 
laying-out my wares with, I am sure, more haste 
than Biddy displayed, 

I fed the mule with a lock of hay I had brought 
for hia breakfaet, and then I took my plece behind 
the cart, and impatiently, yet nervously, awaited 
customers. 


CHAPTER XIV, 


CvgroMERs came--came and purchased, came 
and haggled—-and were so keen about bargaina-— 
tasting the butter, pinching the plums, and 
smelling the flowers—that they hardly noticed 
that [ was a stranger; and I, gainivg confidence, 
aired by brogue freely, keeping my face well 
uuder the shade of my big sun-bonnet, [ even 
had the audacity to banter, and to argue, and to 
drive some capital bargains. 

Remember that 1 waa balf Irish, and it 
came quite natural to me to blarney my cu- 
tomers. 

Oae or two asked me, “ Where was Biddy ; 
and what part of the country I came from?" 
but I evaded all cross-questions beautifully ; 
filled my apron pockets rapidly and was enjoying 
myself extremely, 

Lhad wheedled the mess waiter into buying 
half my grapes at one-and-aixpence per pound ; 
sold him three lovely bouquets for nine shi. 
lings, telling him ‘‘it was a sia and a shame 
for him to take them at the price, but I could 
not refure him, as I had no market for flowers 
that day.” 

‘Then you have a quick tongue in your head, 
surely,” he eaid. ‘ You've talked me out of no 
less than five-and-twenty-shillings,” slowly court. 
ing out the money. “1 wonder what the mesa 
president will say to me?” 

Presently two or three officers came and stocd 
close round my cart. 

Tais was not quite so pleasant. I never bar- 
gained for them. 

They talked setio voce (but I heard them) of 
my ‘trish eyes, my small hands, 

{ kept my head well-down, and feigned nob ta 
notice them. 

“Hullo! Nora Creina, Eily O'Conor, Kath- 
leen O'More, or whatever is your name, how 
much are the flowers!” taking up a bouquet, 
‘* Awfully fond of flowers,” burying his nose in 
them as he spoke, 

“ Vive shillings,” I replied, without raising my 
my bead. 

“ Here you are,” he said, taking out two half. 
crowns; and I'll give you another half-crown for 
® look in your face, a cush la macree, Isn't that 
pure Irish}” and he laughed disagreeably. 

I took no notice whatever; I never even 
turned my head. And I heard a voice say, “It’s 
ashame to chaff her;” and another, “ Hullo! 
here are the Miss Morriarys, Come along ; your 
bouquet is the very thing.” 

And I looked up, and they were gone; aud 
the two half crowns were lying In the place 
where the bouquet had been, 

T breathed freely. And now if I only had the 
reat of my flowers sold, and the rest of my vege- 
tables, I would leave the butter and eggs ab the 
grocers, according to orders, and jog home, on 
the whole, crowned with success, But, alas | 
the fame of my charms had been ndised abroad, 
and I beheld several gentlemen and two very 
gaily got upladiescoming straight towards me, the 
ladies laughing loudly at some excellent joke, 

“Brought you some new customers,” said 
that hateful voice, ‘Are not these lovely 
flowers, Mies Fanny! Permit me tio offer you 4 
bouquet.” 

Then there was 4 good deal of giggling and 
choosing. Two bouquets were taken, and only 
one remained, 

*' Here George, you had better have it,” said 
that odious, creaky kind of voice. “I’m doing 
the selling, you cee, The fair flower-girl is deaf 
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** MISS DENNIS ! 


and dumb, and won’t even look at her cus- 
tomers,” 

I raised my head and straightened my long neck 
{I had a long neck), and, looked right across the 
cart stra'ght into this man’s face with all the 
indignation I felt compressed into what he so 
gallantly termed my “Irish” eyes. 

I saw facing me a tall, thin, rather bent man 
of about forty-five, with foreign, Spanish-looking 


features—a dark skin, dark deliberate eyes, and | 


hair thickly powdered with grey—a handsome 
man with 4 villainous countenance, He em- 
bodied my idea of Mephistopheles the iustant my 
eyes fell upon him. 

As they did a most startling change came over 
his face. It became of a kind of livid lemon- 
colour ; his eyes seemed as if about to spring out 
of their sockets ; his forehead contracted, his lips 
worked, and he clung with both hands to the 
edge of the cart. 

What did this mean? Never in my life, to the 
best of my belief, had we ever met before, Of 
course, his agitation was noticed by his friends— 
two (not specially) young women, in rowdy 
sailor hats, with gsy bands, and very tight 
jackets, 

I set them down in my mind’s eye as what I 
had often heard of, but never seen, i.e, “ garrison 
hacks,” 

I noticed now another face behind theirs— 
noticed it with horror—on my side, It wag Cap- 
tain Karslake—my Captain Karslake—I mean the 
only one I knew—in undrees cavairy uniform. 
This newly-arrived regiment was his, apparently. 
Oh, how I ho: i 

‘*A spasm,” said Mephistopheles, in answer to 
burried questions. “It will be nothing,” turn- 
ing quickly away. “An old complaint, Ah, I'll 
just ask you to excuse me, and I'll go into the 
nearest chemist’s.” 

But it was not an old complaint, much less a 
epasm, I was convinced, It had something to do 
with me. But what? Beyond that bare het, of 
which I was quite positive, 1 waa as completely 
im the dark as I well could be. 


4 


that he had not recognised me ! 





° 


Oaly for the inopportune glimpse of Captain 
Karslake all had gone well. I had actually made 
seven pounds, a sum far beyond our wildest 
expectations. 

As I sat on the shaft of the cart carefully count- 
ing my gains previous to departure, a familiar 
voice said,— 

“Miss Dennis! Can I believe my eyes ?” 

I started up, resolved to brazen it out, and 
holding my head sideways, and givirg a view of 
nothing but the profile of my headgear, said, in 
my richest brogue,— 

What does your honour mane {”’ 

“To's no use—I know you. I would know your 
eyes among a million,” he said, composedly. ‘ Do 
not be afraid that | shall betray you; only do— 
do, for goodness seke, explain to an old friend, 
Is it one of your old practica) jokes, of which I 
was so often the victim at the Maxwells?” 

“T cannot explain,” I returned, in my natural 
voice, now looking at him with some degree of 
shynese, 

‘* The last time I saw Miss Dennis she was the 
belle of one of the sweetest balla of last season, 
was dressed in satin, was blaziog with magni- 
ficent diamonds, and was about to marry a 
millionaire. The next time I see her she is got 
up as ao Irish peasant, brogue and all complete, 
and is selling vegetables from a cart ab an open 
market in a little country town. This meta- 
morphose surely requires some slight interpre- 
tation 1” 

" My eccentricities are no businesa of yours,” 
I said, sharply. “I shall require you to respect 
ray secret, and my incognito, Captain Kare- 

6.” 


“You won't tell me where you live?” 
Pan !” jingling my coppers in my apron 
et. 

“ And you never married Bellamy after all?” 

“Nol Do I look like it?” 

** You ran away the morning of the wedding, 
and there was the deuce to pay.” 

" So I suppose.” 





CAN I BELIEVE MY EYES?" RBXCLAIMED (aPTAIN KARSLAKE, 


** You will never be able to show your face ip 
town for years,” he added, with « laugh. 
“T never want to see it again, so that is no 


loss, And now, If you will be so good as to go 
away, I want to pack up and start. I rely upon 
your honour never to mention this,” touching my 
dress as I spoke, “and not to try and discover 
where I live,”’ 

*“You may rely on my honour in both in- 
stances,” he replied, rather stiffiy, and, removing 
his cap with a most crushing politeness to the 
market-girl, he walked away. \ 

I sold my eggs and butter, and jogged home, 
and was told by one of my fellow-travellers, who 
overtook me as usual, that the Colonel of the 
Hussars was tearing down the whole place looking 
for me, 

“For me?” I echoed, shrilly, 

“ Yes, for you, the flower-girl.” 

“ What is he ifke?” 

“Oh, you know well enough, He is the black, 
ugly man, with the grey hair aud the stoop— 
colone] of the horse soldiers, Kant is his name. 
He was wild to find you; but no one could tell 
him a happorth, and they said if he was eo anxious 
you'll be sure to be there next week.” 

* Not at all so sure,” [ said to myself. 

“ You must have made a pretty penpy, alannab.. 
You bad all the quality jostling each other for 
flowers round your cart.” 

“Not so much as 1 might ; but I’ve not done 
too badly,” 

NorhadI, Jane and Maggie were in ecstasies, 
and bugged me like bears when [ counted ont my 
money and related all my adventures and ali 
about my customers ; but I never said a word 
about my unfortunate rencontre with Captain 
Karelake, nor the odd effect my appearance bad 
had upon Colonel Kant | 


(To be continued.) 








‘Tre romantic gondolas of Venice are being 
rapidly displaced by Little steamboate. 
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4 BRIGHT GLARE LIT UP THE INKY HEAVENS, AND A SHRIEK OF PIERCING AGONY ROSE HIGH ABOVE THE ROAR OF THE SRA, 


THE GOLDEN LURE. 


—10— 
CHAPTER IIL 


Durie her residence ab Sandhill House Jane 
became a new creature. The flush of health re- 
turned to her thin cheeks, acd the charm of 
youth pervaded body and spirit. 

The old bachelor watched curiously. 

“A woman is a singular creature,” he thought, 
noting the added bloom and the sparkling, viva- 
cious mood of his youthful housekeeper. ‘' Upon 
the whole it’s rather pleasant to have one in the 
house, I'll see that she don’t go away very 
soon,” 

The life at Sandhill was very pleasant, Tho 
surgeon gradually withdrew from his reserve 
with his fellow mortals outside the pale of his 
beloved eS and mingled more with the 
world. Twice he gave a select little party, and 
Jane became acquainted with a number of the 
neighbouring people. 

S> things wenton for nearly a year, then 
something happened which caused the surgeon to 
look grave. t 

_By accident he discovered Brownell’s adver- 
Ueement, An undefinable suspicion took possession | 
of his mind. Jane noticed his altered demeanour, 
and felt both wounded and angry. 

.,, What have I done?” she asked bitterly, 
that he should look upor me with so much 
suspicion as he evidently doce ?” ri 

Evlin despatched a letter to Brownell, aud then 
waited patiently for a reply. 

Io the meantime Jane was deprived of her 
household duties, and, unknown to herself, there 
onan one day to Sandhill an old lady in faded 
clack, who, by the authority of Evlin took charge 
of the keys and assumed the control of the house. 


Jane wept woefully when tbis happened. 
‘Tam no useful,” she ht, “and I 
au reminded ia this way that I am nob wanted.” 


Things stood thus when Evlin received his 





reply, 


He called Jane into the library on the evening 
of Ite receipt. 

“JT desire to spsak to you on a little private 
matter, Miss Brent,” he said, as Jane came in, 

She had been expecting it, and steeled herself 
to hear the very worst. 

“I havg long known that the time had nearly 
come when my would be dispensed with, 
and I would esy now that I thank you sincerely for 
all you have done, and will go immediately,” she 
buret forth, striving to control her unsteady tones. 

Evlin looked up in astonishment. 

‘‘ Why, Miss Brent, I cannot imagine what you 
mean,” said he, in curprise. “I did not call you 
in here to receive your ‘discharge,’ as you seem 
to think, but to tell you of a great fortune that 
has come to you.” 

It was now Jane’s turn to be astonished, 

" Will you kindly explain?” she said, 

He took the lawyer’s letter from his pocket, 
with a copy of a newspaper, showing her firat the 
advertisement. Brownell’s letter read as follows: 

“October 20th, 18—. 

“Bnowarp Evins, EsQ.—Dear Sir, Yours of 
the lst waaduly received and its contents noted. 
I was surprised at the information it contained, 
but sincerely rejoice to learn that the long-sought 
heir of Marshmellow is found at last. 

‘*'The legacy is a very valuable one, consisting 
of the old manor house and a hundred thousand 
pounds in bank. Agreeably to the directions in 
the will of the deceased John Marsh, the rents 
and futerest money are being collected thie year 
for the first time by Ernest Ingersol, who if the 
rightful heir failed to make his or her appearance 
wag to inherit the above-mentioned estate and 
bank account, The young lady has only to come 
forward, prove her right, and establish hereelf at 

the Hall. 

“1 would advise her to make nv delay what- 
ever in ting her claime. In the meantime, 
hoping to hear from you immediately, 

* I remain, yours respectfully, 
*Apau Brownett, Attorney.” 





Jane quivered like an aspen leaf. 

“A hundred thousand pounds!” she ejacu- 
lated. ‘ What shal! I do with such asum?” 

Evlin smiled. 

** What a natural question you ask, A woman's 
first idea is to get rid of what she has, and-—~" 

“ Inveigle somebody into giving her somethior 
more,” interrupted the girl, with a saucy ehruz 
of her shoulders. 

“JT was not going to make so rude a speech as 
that, Miss Brent, but since you have finished the 
sentence to your liking you may let it stand as it 
is,” he retorted. ‘' But to business, young lady. 
You have to prove that you are the veritable 
‘Jane Brent’ before you inherit all those nu 
merous pounds the lawyer mentions in his letter, 
and now pray tell mecan you do iv?” 

‘A very easy matter, sir, ae I will show you,” 
said she, leaving the room 

Presently she returned, carrying In her bande 
the little braes-bound ebony box, which she sei 
on the table, and, unlocking it, took out some 
yellow, worn papers, which she showed then to 
the surgeon, 

They proved to be the marriage certificate of 
her parents and a record of her birth and. 
baptiem. 

Then there were letters from John Marsh, 
written to his sister Jane, while she wat yet ad 
schoo]—several more of a later date, when he 
was making a foreign tour, and various memen- 
toes aud keepsakes which the dead woman had 
retained in memory of her only relative, cherish- 
ing them with a jealous care, little thinking of 
the service they would some day be to he 
daughter. 

*¥ don’t apprehend any difficulty in establieh- 
ing my identity,” said she, refolding them and 
locking them up again, “I imngiue ib will be 
easy enough with these things.” 

And when will you start }” asked Kvlin, io a 
constrained tone, 

“To-night, can’s I?” 

Jane smoothed her hair, and settled the knot 
of ribbon at her throat with a little jerk. 
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“Ty-uight? Of course not. You must pre- 
pare yourself with an escort first. Icould not 
thiuk of your going alone, Some scoundrel would 
surely swindle you out of your ebony box and 
birthright too,” 

Jane pondered over the matter, 3 

“No, [cannot go alooe, Bat I do not know 
anyones whom [ could rely upon that I could get 
© accompany me,” : 

Evtian walked elowly dowa the room. 

‘No, Jane Bront,” he said, impreasively, “ you 
are alove and friendless, but"—hs paused near 
her chair-—-‘ do not alarm yourself unnecessarily 
abou your journey ; I will see that you are pro- 
vided for,” 

" You are very good, I hardly know how your 
many kindnesses will ever -be repaid.” 

* Nonsense { Think no more after that fashion, 
Limplore you. If there is any one thing I detest 
more than another is is to be thanked for some 
act or word I may have done or said. A good 
deed bring: its own reward, my young friend, 
remember that. If [ choose to make other people 
glad occasionally, don’t 1 have the pleawre of 
thinking the matter over and taking all the credit 
to myself ?” 

Evlia’s voice sounded very gruff and queer, and 
whe strained her eyee ia the dim twilight trying 
to peer Into his countenance. 

But it was as hard and expressionless as the 
face of an Egyptian sphinx, and she gave up try- 
ing to study hia ecoentric moods aud turned her 
tboughte to her new-foun! treasure, 

“Ir is q great deel of money,” she mused. “T 
ehall hardly know what to do with it myself when 


{ get ib, 

Then she thought of the quiet life at Sandhill 
—that would be done away with for ever, for 
Marehmeilow Hall and the bank account were a 
long way removed from her present home, 

There was a class of little folks in the Sabbath 
choo] at the chapel that ehe would never teach 
again, and the boys in the Ragged School she had 
prided hereelf so much upon would have to be 
resigned inte the care of another. 

And her usual round to the poor of the neigh- 
hourhood, where she distributed the greater part 
of the salary the surgeon allowed her, she would 
misa when she took up the new life that was 
waiting for her beyond the sea, 

A feeling of regret aud homesickness took pos- 
session of her soul. 

“I've a’notion not to go;” she said, a soft 
sigh Autteriog from hor lips ; ‘' but let Ingersol 
have it all and atay where I am.” 

‘A most unwiee conclusion, young lady, and 
one that will not be allowed,” said Evlin’s deep 
voice from behind the heavy curtains, “I have 
already made preparations for your journey and 
you will go to-morrow.” 

Jane started suddenly, 

**So soon?” cried eho, in terror. 

“Yea, I have found someone to conduct you 
straight to the lawger.” 

“And I shall never come here again to see 
vou more,” she said, as she bowed her head and 
wept. . 

The surgeon walked across the floor, and atood 
beside her chair. 

“ Jone Brent, the heiress of a hundred thousand 
pounds, has no one to please but herself, and if 
ab any time yon choose to return to this old 
house at Sandhill you will be welcome—more 
welcome than you can ever know,” and he paused 
fora moment. “Or if you ever really need me 
iu any way co not fail to let me know it, and I 
will come at your cail.” 


“T will,” said she, solemnly. “T eurely will,” 


CHAPTER IV, 


Mink passed and nothing was heard of Miss 
Brent. gersol gradually dropped his fears 
concerning her sppearance, and assumed the con- 
trol of the old manor house, 

‘'wo years and more had elapsed, and the rent- 
rolls wers at his command, and ths young man 
began renovating the foterlor of the Hall. It 
was newly pxpered, plastered, and painted. 


| occupant—a man in a light grey sult, wi 





Elegant furniture replaced the time-wora, dingy 
things that had served Marsh for so many years, 
and statuary and pictures gleamed throughout 
the rooms in beauty and usion, Old earvants 
were discharged, and more active ones took their 


Ernest Ingersol was looked upon with uo little 
respect by neighbours,.and. many a fair belle 
would have gladly become the mistress of Marsh- 
matlow at his asking, 

It was a glorious October day. The sun shone 
brightly over the quiet meadows, and the up- 
lands lay bathed in a sea of yellow aplendour. 
The leaves, turning to crimson and gold, fell in 
rustling showers as the light breeze swayed 
through the branches, ae 

Ingerso! paced slowly up and dowm the stoue 
terrace, He viewed the luxuriant gardens ard 
spreading fields with an exultant eye. 

“ All these broad acres will yet be mine,” he 
ssid to himself. “They are mine now, for I 
believe that no one will ever fu between the 
Marshmellow lands and me,. ‘fam monarch of 
all L survey,” in trath, Aftersall my years of 
— waiting, after all my plans—after that 

ne———"’ 


He stopped, a strange pallor overspreading ils 
sallow face, it ) i 

"] will not think of it,” he muttered. “No 
one knows but me...I will nob betray myself 
now, and the old man rests well in his stone 
coffin, What matters if he did go to his long 
sleep o little sooner than he would—aha! if 
what ?’ , 

He iaughed cruelly. , 

A low, open carriage was being driven slowly 
up the road, He moted the easy stride of the 
single horse before it a little curiously. 

* Company,” muttered he, “I wonder who it 
ean be!’’ 

He paced to-and-fro upon the terrace, Hatlesaly 
watching its approach. 

“There's something familiar about ib,” he 
thought, stopping abruptly and scanning ite only 
a high- 
crowned hat and gold-rimmed spectacles. “ iv is 
Adam Brownell. What is up, I wonder {” 

The lawyer rode on through the gatea and 
came up the level drive ; then, flinging the reins 
to the stable boy, heentered the walk and joined 
Ingersol on the terrace. 

** Good-evening, sir.” 

Tngersol bowed politely and extended his hand. 

** Very happy to meet you, Mr, Brownell,” said 
he, ushering him into the house; “' but I cannot 
imagine to what [ am indebted for the pleasure 
of your cowpany this afternoon.” 

Brownell took the proffered seat, 

“ Business, Mr, Ingersol,” smiled the lawyer. 

Togereol’a heart quaked with a sudden fear. 

**Exeuse me a moment, and I will order a 
lunch,” he replied as he turned to the door, 

The attorney shook his bead in the negative. 

* Really, it is not worth while. I have only a 
moment to stay ; and, in fact, I require nothing 
at present, Please remain.” 

Something in his countenance bade Ingerso! 
prepare for bad news; but he was one of those 
men who put a bold front on and jeer even in the 
face of adverse fate. 

**T kaow of nothing in the business line that 
connects your interesteand mine,” he said, with s 
shrug. 

** Perhaps not,” replied the lawyer, absently. 

Ernest took a turn across the floor, A new 
idea struck him. 

“You surely haven’t come to tell me that the 
bank has broken, and some defaulting cashier 
absconded with the hundred thousand pounds,” 
said he, in a cold and haughty tone, 

The lawyer rubbed his hands softly together. 

“No, Me. Ingersol, the hundred thousand 
pounds are safe, Marshmellow Hall is blooming 
like a garden, and the rents and interests have 
all been collected and paid to you. I did not 
come to xee you because of any of the above-men- 
tioned articles. J came to tell you——"’ 

He paused, an ineffable look of triumph beam- 
ing in his countenance, 

“T have come to tell you that I have found the 
heiress of Marehme!loj.” 


tiie | 


— ee 


Had a powder-mine exploded at his feet 
Ingerso! could nob bave been more astonished, 

His face became deadly pale, his knees shook 
under him, and dark circles appeared around his 


eyes. : 

“Found Jane Brent?” he gasped. 

The lawyer drew Eviin's letter from hie leather 
case, and handed ib to [ngersol, 

Ren eager eyes, devoured its contents with a 
g Ce . > 

“True,” he whiepered, in an wiateady voice, 
* We may expect her at any time,” 

Dcops of perspiration stood thickly over his 
loceliaaae a his tongue seemed parched with 

eats; 29% ; : 
The lawyer pitied bis emotion: 
| “Yam sorry for you, Ingersol. It's a pity you 
should lose this fine old estate now that you have 
laboured and expended so much to make it so 
beautiful. [almost wish Miss Brent bad remained 
in the background for awhile yet.” 

Ingersol waved his hand, 

‘Don't, I begof you. If Miss Brent has really 
come, then Miss Brent must have her own, that’s 
all, But she must prove herself to be all she 
claims she is)’ said Ernest, in a dry, hard 


voice, 
Brownell looked, covertly at the young man 


| from the corner of his eye; something in ths 


voice made bim suspicious. 

*' She says she has the certificate of her birth 
and baptism, also of the marriage of her parenta, 
Moreover, as Mra. Brent was wedded in the old 
town below, it will be an easy matter—a very 
easy matter—-for her to prove herself the 
heiress.” 

“Oh, yes, I haven’t a doubt.” 

Ingersol seemed to recover himself ; his colour 
came back to his face and strength returned to 
his limbs. 

The hundred thousand pounds, though in 
danger, were not wholly loet to him yet. 

He would not give up all for lost, but battle 
bravely for what might ultimately become hia 
own, 

Jane Brent had not yob come, That muc! 
was certain, ; 

If she failed to make her appearance the 
hundred thousand pounds were his. , 

The thought gave him energy. Belter to fight 
aud lose than to have to kaow that if he had but 
managed rightly the princely fortune would not 
have been lost to bim at all. 

The lawyer was looking him sharply in the facs. 
1b would not do to allow him to read his thoughts 
too closely 

Ingersol gazed for a few moments from the 
open window, 

When ot last he turned to his companion al! 
evidence of his late agitation had disappeared, 
and he seemed perfectly calm, 

“We cannot always have things as we. would 
like them, Mr. Brownell,” he said, quietly. 

“ Tt ts true that I have hoped to inherit this 
great fortunes eventually, Unconsciously I have 

many a glittering castle, whose shining 
walls are now a shattered ruin, Nobody likes to 
see the hopes and expectation of months de- 
stroyed with one blow as mine are now. But I'll 
endeavour to bear my misfortune like a man, 
thinking that what is my loss fs some one else's 
gain,” 

“ Well said,” cried Brownell hia suepicions 
completely overcome by Ingersel’s words and 
manner, “I honour you more than J can expres 
for the manner in which you sustain your mis- 
fortune. There are few who could tolerate 
the idea of losing that vast legacy without 
emotion, I could not, were I in your place—and 
I think you are a brave man, sir.” 

A queer, inexplicable look shot over Ingersol’s 
face. 
“Thank you, Mr. Brownell, for your good 
opinion, but I profess to be no better than other 
men, and surely there is no bravery displayed in 
bearing calmly the supposed loss of something ! 
have never owned. But you have not yet told 
me when the lady isto be expected, or do you 
not know yourse'f? I must find out so thai I 





| may prepare for her » suitable welcome.” 
Ingersot looked steadily from the window, 
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and the lawyer could not eee his face, but his 
voice was clear and distinct, 

“j save Oe thay to org pr bed 
diately, and would nob surprised if she were 
here is a week, A hundred thousand pounds 
area vast amount of money, and most women 
would be very eager to put their hands on it. 
I will notify it to you as soon as I hear from her, 
so that you can have in readiness to 
receive her.” ' 

The lawyer rose, shook hands with his host, 
and gotting Into his carriage, rode away. 

Ingersol stood for a time gazing from the open 
window ; then, Or 

terrace 


‘open the door, he went 

} down the acacia 

walk, his head bowed upon his breast, his hands 

folded mechanically behind him, and his thoughts 
lost in perfecting his new scheme, 

He walked late, 

The stars illumined the blue vault of heaven, 
and the late moon peeped over the far-off hilleide 
ere he went in. 

The salt sea-winds blew chilly over the moor- 
land, and mingling with the damp night air, 
pierced him ; but he heeded them not, 
muttering between his set teeth, — 

“The hundred thousand pounds shall yet be 
mine!” 


CHAPTER V. 


One day in November Adam Brownell in his 
low offive at Chichester received a short despatch 
apprising him of the coming of Jane Brent. The 
young lady would stop for a few days ab Liver- 
pool, and the barrister was requesie’ to meet her 
there, aud conduct her in safety to her destined 


home 

Soe had taken passage in the ire Fly, and 
was even now outward bound, 

The lawyer sent a note containing the message, 
to lugereol, bidding him make his preparations 
accordingly, and then waited for the time when 
the vessel was due. 

From the shining deck Jane watched the 
mighty sea of waters around her. 

A very fleshy man stood leaning against the 
railing watching her, 

“You were never on the water before, were 
70a, uoiss }” 

ie voice was respectful, and he raised 
his hat as he asked tine question. : 

“Yea, sir,” said Jane, haif-frightened, and 
retreating toward her apartment, which she 
usstily entered, and closed the door, 

‘inally sho emerged again, and in company 
with one of the ladies of the party took a quiet 
promenade on deck, 

_ She had not made more than three turns when 
sos saw him again seemingly bigger and fatter 
than befors, 

Tuis time he came directiy toward her, hold- 
ing in ry extended hand a lady’s pocket hand- 

ercief, 

“Misa Brent,” said he, in » perfectly distinct 
aud singulsrly familiar tone, “allow me to 
restore this article, You dropped it a short 
‘ime ago,” 

_ She took the proffered bit of lace and muslin, 

owlug her thanks, all the time wondering how 
0 the world the creature knew her name, and 
where she had ever known him, 

1¢ was nob sea-sick like many of the pas- 
seogers, and while they lay ia their respective 
verths she strolled upon the deck and amused 
verself for hours with looking out over the vast 
“xpanse of waters. 

(be fat man was always near her. 

‘hough he never intended, yet wherever she 

wsnt he followed—if she dropped anything he 
was the one to ged ft, and when she would 
oe he was lively, sociable and Ksigh!y enter- 
va Ling, 
He was well acquainted with the places where 
the hed lived, kaew people who were her 
‘tiends, and _profeised to be on most intimate 
voraas, with Dr, Evlin, 

_ Singular creature,” thought Jane; “I 
pe jer who you are, and w you catie 


She both liked and disliked him, 


Tf she remained out too long in the evening 
alr, he immediately ordered her off to her cabin. 

If she dared go on deck early in the morning, 
the first person she saw was the fat man, who 
peremptorily told her to keep in her cabin till 
the sun was higher, or else to wrap up better. 

If she ate less than usual, he would hastily 
march up to her, seize her most unceremoniously 
by the wrist, and in s loud tone count her pulse 
and order various medicines. Jane almost hated 
him then. 

At other times he would read to her from his 
books—and he seemed to have an inexhaustible 
stock of them; or in that strangely familiar 


‘voice of his he would describe different foreign 


cities and remote places with a power and charm 
of manner altogether Irresistible. 

At euch times she enjoyed his company very 
much, and though with a vague feeling of re- 
gret of the approaching time when a relentless 
fate would divide their paths, and she would 
continue on her strange and perilous journey 
alone, 

Dass passed, The vessel eniled steadily on- 
ward, and the captain declared that another 
thirty-eix hours would bring them to their 
destination, 

Jane sat on deck, watching the twilight gather 
over the restless waters, 

The sun had set behind a pile of leeden 
clouds, and the wind was rising and sighed 
ominously through the tall spare, 

A ficck of sea birds swept and 
circled round the ship, and she noted listlessly 
their low poise as thay soared overhead. 

The skies grew blacker and blacker, the waves 
ran high, and the white spray dashed angrily 
over the deck, 

“You must go to your cabia, Miss Brent,” 
eaid a quiet voice at her side. ‘ We are going 
to have a storm, and this is no place for you,” 

The fat man was standing imperturbab!y near 
her, his hands crossed, and his eyes looking sea- 


“A storm!” she shuddered, with a sense of 
approaching danger, ahd drew her scarlet shawl 
more clorely over her shoulders, 

Yes, a storm ! and, if I am anything of a 
judge, ib will be a wevere one too.” 

Even as he spoke a sudden flash shot athwart 
the inky heavens, and a heavy peal of thunder 
came booming over the waters, 

"You are right,” she said, slowly. “I will 
go below.” 

She arose from her seat, but the rolling and 
pitching of the vessel were s0 great that she 
grasped the rail for eupport, 

The |: man sprang to her assistance, 

“Let me help you, 

He alntost carried her te her room, relinquish- 
ing her hand with a gentle but very perceptible 
pressure, 

*¢The monster!” cried she as the door closed 
and the hot, indignant blocd surged over her 
face and neck; ‘*I will never speak to him 
again, Iam vexed—nay, mud ’’—and she tried 
to make herself believe it was so. 

But as the night came on, and the storm grew 
worse, she forgot her wrath in fears for the 
safety of the ship. ( 

But the Fire Fly was a staunch boat and pos- 
sessed @ wise and brave commander. 

Morning came, but with no signs of the storm’s 
abatement. 

Jane attempted to leave her room, but was 
unable to maintain an upright position for any 
length of time. 

She was thinking what she should do for food, 
when there came a heavy rap on her room door, 
Wordering what was wanted, she managed to 
open it, and, swinging it back, looked out, 

The fat man stood there, steadying bimeelf as 
best he could, and holding in his hand a wicker 
basket and a emall coffee can. 

Jane, remembering the “hand-pressing") on 
the previous vipa od was about to shut the door 
and keep him out, but he was not to be snubbed 
in so cavalier a manner, 

“ Good-morning, Miss Brent,” he sald, “I 





thought you would us breakfast, andi eo I 
have brought some, storm is as bad as 





— 


ever, aad no prospects of fair weather for some 
day?, so the captain says, and you will be 
obliged to keep your room. However, I'll see 
that you don’t starve.” 

She paused for a moment, but the coffee sent 
up a fragrant smell, and a delicious odour was 
emitted from the basket. 

“TI won't be too angry with him,” (hought she ; 


“Tl take the breakfast and postpone my rage 


until after the food is swallowed. It’s well 
enough to punish such presuming creatures as 
men are, but I don’t feel inclined to starve mayeelf 
to do it.” 

She reached out ber hand and took the proffered 
food, thanking him with a bow. 

The storm grew fiercer as the day provressed, 
and the captain of the ship looked troubled, 

Suddenly the tail masta snapped like pipe 
stems and fell with a heavy crash into the ses, 

“Tt is of uo use,” snid he, “ we shall sink.” 

He examined his chart and found they were 
tiles away, gradually nearing the rocky shores of 
southern England, where there were shoals and 
eandbars, and sharp fanged crags jutting out into 
the sea, that the captain kuew toe gallant Fire 
Fly could not avoid, Doddworth stood beside 
him. 

“What do you think of it?” asked he, iu an 
anxious tone, ag the captain drew a tremulous 


h. 
te What dol think? I think that in ao bour's 
time our bodies will have started on a downward 
course for the bottom of the ocean.” 

“There is no hope ¢ ” 

None,” 

Even as he epoke the shattered ship struck 
upon a submerged rock, reeling with the col- 
lisfon, 

A great cry ran over the veaeel, a cry that rose 
high and fearful above the roar of the etorm,— 

“The ship has struck and is on fire!” 





CHAPTER VL 


Incersot received the lawyer's announcement 
with but seeming calmness. The heirees was on 
her way over—only a short interval remained 
between himself and the time when she would 
occupy Marshmeliow Halli, and be be a penniless 
adventurer, preying upon society like a hungry 
shark after the blood of the ill-fated sailor. 

From morning until night but one thought 
oceupted his mind, and that was how to rid him 
self of Jane Brent, 

The Fire Fly was now expected dally fn port, 
and there was but one thing left him todo, He 
supplied himself with money, and, procuring 4 
suit of dark, shabby-looking clothes, started for 
the coast. 

He would hunt Jane Brent down—hunt her 
down to death. He would slay her, as he would 
a dog that stood in his path. Dykhat should do 
it for him—Dykbam, the great, burly ruffian wh» 
had served him many a time befure, and who, 
with his ill-got gains, kept an inn of more than 
questionable repute on the coast. 

Dykham would do anything for money, aud he 
would pay bim well. 

It was night when he reached there, and a 
terrible storm that for two nights and a day had 
raged with undiminished fury waz gradually 
dying ayay. 

He found the innkeeper and his wife, wit) 4 
host of others, down upon the. beach, straining 
their eyes seaward, where a ship, securely held 
upon @ reef some distance from the shore, was 
becoming wrapped in flames. 

Over the seething foam of the waters tic 
minute gun sent out a heavy, booming sounds 
terrible appeal for succour in the hour of need ; 
but there, in all that crowd of daring men, ware 
none so reckless as to attempt to launch a boa' 
and contend with the angry elements, 

Again and again the gun sent up fts wail of 
distress, aud fishermen’s wives in their pity went 
down upon their knees on the sands, praying for 
the unfortunate souls who were beyond all bums: 
aid or succour. 

Suddenly a bright glare lit up the inky heaven: 
and a shriek of piercing agony rose high above tae 
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roar of the sea, The ship became one sheet of 
fire, and the death-cry of a hundred souls was 
atilled for ever. 

But in that one flash of fiery splendour the 
name of the ill-fated vewel had gleamed sharp 
and clear from the prow, and with aa involuntary 
thrill Ingeraol discovered ib to be the "‘ Fire Fly.” 

** She is dead now,” said he, ‘I shall no longer 
need to fret myself on that point. She is 
out of my way, and the hundred thousand pounds 
are mine |” 

He strolled exultantly up the beach. A party 
of fisherwomen were gathered round a dark, limp 

»bject on the ground. Ingersol went up to them 
more outof idle curiosity than anythiug else, and 
asked what they weré doing. 

“Te’s a lady, air, and she’s comiug to,” was 
the reply, given in a whisper. 

“A lady, eh?” 

Ingersol pricked up his ears. What if after all 
the united efforts of fire and water, Jane Brent 
was still alive ? 

Signalling the inkeeper’s wife, who was one 
of the company, he begged as an especial favour 
that the young woman should be taken speedily 
to her house, aud he would eee that she was well 
paid for her trouble. 

Mrs, Dykham knew him instantly ia spite of 
his shabby clothes. 

“La me, Mr. Ernest, is that you? Of course 
if you’ra willing to foot the bill, I'll take the 
best of care of her.” 

With the assistance of the women she carried 
the drippiog girl to the inn and laid her on a 
couch, where, ere long, she was restored to sen- 
sibility. 

As they attempted to remove her heavy dress, 
they found tightly strapped around her waist, a 
firm elastic belt, io which was attached a brass- 
bound ebony box 

Thejinstant Mrs. Dykham touched the box the 
girl raed herself up in bed, looking wildly round. 
“ Ydua must not touch that!” she cried, in an 
agitated tone. “That box holds all my fortune, 
and must be left alone.” 

The| eyes of the innkeeper’s wife glittered 
greedily, 

Gold waa her idol—the object of ber passionate 
adoration, aod if the tiny casket contained a 
fortune, that fortune she would have by fair means 
or foul. 

She went to her hueband, who was conversing 
in a low tone with Ingerasol. 

Shortly afterwards Jane, who had now quite 
recovered, and her clothes laving been dried, re- 
joined the others ia the public room, 

While there the door opened and a couple of 
men came in. 

Their faces were pale aud wan, and their clothes 
were corapletely saturated with water. They 
calied for hot drinks and a couple of beds. 

The girl started quickly as their voices sounded 
through the room, and she wend slowly towards 
them, extending a hand to each. 

Tngersol was watching her movements, and he 
strained his ears to catch the words she was 
saying. 

“ Ta ib poasible, gentlemen, that I see you again ? 
To Is pleasant to know that I am not the only 
survivor of this terrible shipwreck.” 

The eyes of the two gentlemen brightened ab 
the sight of her. 

* Miss Brent !’’ cried the Captain, for it was he, 
shaking ber hand warmly, ‘ By Jove! I'm glad 
to hall you again this side of eternity.” 

“Tam beginning to think I lead a charmed 
life, Captain Blane, I have thought several times 
that I had looked my last on earthly things, but 
only awoke to find myseif atill in the flesh,” 

She eat down by the glowing fire, her clear well 
cut features sharply defined againat the dark back- 


ground, for, save the fickering rays on the 


hearth, there was no light in the room. 

Ingersoi stood back in the shadow, intently 
watching. ‘Tae clear tones of Captain Blane, as 
he uttered her name had not failed to reach his 
ear, aud his suspicions were now verified. 

He was rapidly revolving in his mind what to 
do. There were now three to dispose of in place 
of the one-—Captain Blane, his mate, and Jane 
Brent. 

If Captain Blane and his comrade went ou thelr 





unmolested would repord to Adam 
Sivoudl that 2 ge ME ne the owenlk and 
still lived. 

It was a lonely inn on the coast, seldom fre- 
quented, and of those who had chanced to put 
up there very few had goue away. 

No one knew of these three souls, save less 
than half a dozen fisherwomen, who would return 
to their homes now the storm was done, and never 
come again unless they were sent for, 

Tt would be an easy thing to do. 

He would give the iankeeper a magnificent sum 
of money for the one night's work, and then all 
his trouble would be over. 

“Dykham Inn” could hold three more graves 
as well aa the many who were already hidden in 
the daiap cellars. 

From his shadowed lock-out Ingersol kept a 
sharp, vindictive watch on the trio before the 
blazing fire. 

He listened for the low tones of the young lady, 
and, with a fiendish glee, thought of the rapidly 
approachiog time when that calm voice would be 
for ever stilled, and the grave-worms fatten on 
the round and graceful form, 

How he hated her ashe watched the firelight 


| playing over her pure, high-bred face. 


He hated her for being the rightful owner of 
what he was determined to have for himself. 

And she, ali unconscious of the presence of her 
deadliest enemy, talked calmly on. 

Finally the captain rose, glancing at the clock. 

“TI fear you muet be weary, Miss Brent, and if 
the host will kindly show us to our room we will 
bid you a good-night,” he said, with a parting 
clasp of the hand. ‘I am very tired myself, and 
thiok @ good sleep willl be beneficial to me.” 

Dykham stepped along towards the captain and 
lighting aspluttering candle, told him he was 


The two men followed him up the long flight 
of atairs and entered the room indicated. Drawing 
off their heavy boots they flang themselves down 
on the seperate beds, and a few minutes Jater 
their deep, regular breathing showed them to be 
in a heavy slumber. 


(To be continued.) 








THE DOCTOR'S SECRET. 


—:0:— 
CHAPTER XLIV.—(continued,) 


“War, how do you do?” cried Mr. Brownlow, 
rising from his desk and greeting his friend 
heartily. “This is indeed an unexpected sur- 
prise. I hope you sre come prepared to stay a 
fortnight at least.” 

As soon as he could bring himself to epeak he 
explained to bis friend that it was not pleasure, 
but business of the most important kind which 
connected him with that early morning call. 

In a few words he explained the nature of it. 
together with his fears concerning the purport of 
the paper that Maria had been called upon to 
8 


Mr. Brownlow’s face grew grave as he 
listened, 

“You have come too late,” he said, “The 
tuischief {s already done.” 

The two lawyers looked into each other's 
faces, 

“Let me kaow the truth,” said Leonard, 

“In Heaven’s name, keep nothing 


“The lady fn question signed over everything 
she possessod—the real estate, personal property, 
every farthing that she had, to her husband.” 

" Then she is left a beggar,” groaned Carson. 
"For to-day the villain basdeserted her! Great 
Heavens !” he added in the next breath, ‘can 
or be done? Can the documént not be set 

le : ” 

The old lawyer shook his head. 
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“Tt was executed w.th her full consent.” 

“But it can be set aside as@ fraudulent pro. 
ceeding, because she did not know its contents 
when she signed it,” 

* You are mistaken,” returned Mr, Brownlow, 
ya | took particular pains to read the document to 


her. 

“ Bat she did not hear one word of ib,” declared 
Carson. “ Her husband took good care that she 
should not.” 

“ The fault in that instance fs not mine, ihen,” 
returned Brownlow. “At the time, [ felt 
sorry for her, for I saw the man to whom she 
had made over everything that she had in thi: 
world wasa rascal of no common order. Sit 
down ; calm yourself, Carson,” he added, hj; 
eyes following his friend, who was pacing nervously 
up and down the office, * 

“There is nothing to do but t» look tha 
inevitable in the face. What has been done cay 
not be undone,” 

The face which Leonard Carson turned to hia 
friend was as white as death, 

“If I had that fiend incarnate I would choke 
the miserable life out of him,” he cried, clinching 
hishands. _ ’ 

** Poor fellow, he must have been a dircarded 
suitor of the lady in question, he takes it to heart, 
80,” he thought. Bus he gave no vent to bis 
thought in words. : 

“ How can I go back to the hotel and tell her 
the truth }” cried Carson, smiting the table with 
his clinched fist. 

“Tt will have to be done,” said bisfriend. “It 
would be kinder to hear it to from your lips than 
from anyone else’s,”’ 

* I will be an effort; but I have never yet 
ehrunk from my duty. You are quite sure that 
the document read—all her property ?”” 

"Yes, I am quite sure. Everything was 
specified,” 

“Then Heaven help her!” said Carson, 
huskily. 

It was the hardest trial of his life to return to 
the hotel and face Maria with the fatelligence he 
had for her. He would rather have faced a 
regiment of soldiers with drawn swords. 

She was watching eagerly for his return, He 
never afterward remembered in what words he 
told her the dreadful truth, At firet she did not 
understand the extent of the dreadful calamity, 
but little by little a realisation of the terrible 
truth dawned upon her, and che saw it all. 

“Do you think he meant to take it from me— 
and—and then desert me!” she whispered, 

He could not answer, he could only bow bis 
head 


creeping up closer to him, like a wounded doe 
might have done, 

**Come back to your home and remain there 
until we investigate the matter more thoroughly. 
Perhaps he has had the grace to leave you some- 
thing. He could not have been such a fiend as to 
take it all from you,” 

Ah, how white and wan she looked as she 
listened! His heart ached for her, but he dared 
not tell her so, 

They took the next train for London. He sat 
opposite her in the carriage, but he did not at- 
tempt to break in upon her thoughts, He could 
only watch her with the deepest pity. 

At last they reached the city, He placed Maris 
in @ cab, 

**Would you mind riding as far as my home 
with me!” she asked, clinging to his arm. 

“Certainly not, if you wish it,” he responded, 
taking a seat beside her, 

They drove onward in silence, nelther one of 
them breaking the ominous’ stillness. At last 
the little red-brick house was in sight ; but Maris 
ray Sei of the surprise that was in store 
for her, 


CHAPTER XLV. 


As soon a8 they drove up to the kerbstone 
Maria saw that something was wrong within the 


house. 
“Come-with me,” she ssid, still clinging to 





“ Whatam I todo, Mr. Carson?’ she whispered, - 
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Leonard Carson's arm. “ Something is terribly 
ovg. I feel it.’ 
wiThey did not have to ring the bell, for the door 
etood sjar. They pushed it open aud entered 
quickly. All was confusion in the little parlour, 
Maria could ie the old housekeeper’s voice 
entivg piteously. 
ete ph ane came the answer, in the graff 
voice of a man. “ They're my orders ; to clear 
tha house of everyone, and everything in it, That's 
what I’m sheriff for.” 
‘Leonard Carson quickly entered the room. 
“What is the meaning of this?” he asked, 
sternly, seeing that Maria was unable to utter a 


ord. 

The man touched his hab as he recognised 
Careou. 

“{ have just received orders to see that this 
howe is vacated,” he eaid. 

“Will you Iét me see who signed the order!” 
eaid Carzon, 

“The owner, sir,” answered the mao. “The 
property has just been purchased by that gentle. 
men. He intends to tear it down without 
delay.” ; 

Glncing at the document, Carson saw a name 
sigeed to it that was unfamiliar to hia. 

“He purchased it of the owner, Mr, Augustus 
LeCiercg.” 

“ Thee fe no help for it,” said Carson, 
duskily. 

“ And—am I to be turned out of here—turned 
out into the street?" sobbed Maria. ‘*I could 
get a stay of proceedings, but it would only be 
for a day or two,” moaned the unhappy woman, 
“] cannot leave my home--the home of my 
childhood—without a etruggie.” 

“If you will step into another room, I will 
arrange with this gentleman,” Carson said. 

The old housekeeper tottered up to Maria, and 
threw her arms about her. 

“Oh, Miss Maria—-Mise Maria,’ she sobbed, 
“what can it mean! Surely you would not put 
as all out of the house #” 

“Tam put outas well,” she answered, in aurely 
the saddest voice that ever was heard. “ You 
may a3 well know the truth, that which the whole 
world will know on the morrow ; my—my—hus- 
band has left me, and he has taken all I have 
from me,” 

“Then I wouldu’t remain under this roof a 
elngle hour,” eaid the housekeeper, understanding 
the situation at once. ‘ You need not fear. You 
can go to Dr. Forbes’s house. That is where I 
was going. He was here s little while since— 
just when the sheriff came. Do you know what 
ae did, Heaven bless him!” Without waiting 
for Moria’s answer, she went on: ‘‘ He called an 
ambulance for the poor old sick woman whom he 
baa taken such an interest in, and had her re- 
movei to his own home, saying that I should not 
want fora home either ; that I should come there 
and nurse her ; and you would be welcome there, 
I know, Miss Maria, because he said, ‘I am sure 
‘this action is not Maria’s but the rascality of that 
dartardly husband she has married.’ He took the 
old lady away,” she added, “ with as much care as 
though she bad been the Queen of England. She 
has never regained consciousness of what has 
transpired about her, Likely enough she will die 
without ever @ ifg, or ever knowing how 

. Young doctor has befriended her.” 

“ Death is a welcome relief from all pain some- 
times,” said Maria. 

“You had better go to Dr. Forbes’s, my dear 
child)" said the housekeeper, “and let them go 
on with whatever they have to do to-day.” 

“No ; I will stay here until the last moment,” 
she replied, ‘I was born in this house, The 
associations of a lifetime cling about its walle. 
Day by day I saw wy mother and my father grow 
grey beneath this roof, and here they passed away. 
£ often said that I would not leave it for a palace; 
that when I left it, they should carry me away, 
but it should be in ‘silence; that the last ecene 
upon which my eyes would close would be those 
which I had always loved best in life. No—no ; 
I will not leave until the last moment.” 

‘Do nov talk about dying, Miss Maria!” 
ssid the: old housekeeper. ‘I cannot -bear it. 
Life is not yet ended for you. You are still 
young. Geta divorce from the rascal, and then 


“ 


— you may meet some good man and marry 
im.” 


“No,” said Maria, shaking ber head sadly 
Heaven does not grant divorces, even though 
man does, Only death can free me from the 
bonds which I have forged.” 

* “You are foolish enough to etill love that 
villain!” cried the hoveekeeper. ‘“‘But that Is 
your affair, not mine. [f you would take my 
advice, I should sey, don’t do it!” 

; “Say no more!’ said Maria ; “I cannot bear 
ti” 

Their conversation was interrupted by the 


lawyer who entered with the sheriff. 

“T have arranged for a stay of ings for 
a week,” he said. During t time this 
gentleman will not molest you.” 


Maria bowed her head, and touching bis hat, 
the sheriff, who was accustomed to such scenes, 
took a hasty departure. 

“ How can I ever thank you!” said Maria, her 
lip quivering, 

" Do not attempt to do so,” he said, earnestly. 
“ Any little service I can render you will be a 
pleasure for me to attend to, During the week 
that intervenes I shall learn if there is anything 
left of your fortune, Rest easy in the mean- 
time, If you want anything, call upon me, 
Will you promise to do this!” he asked, wiast- 
fully as he held out his hard, 

Her lips moved, He knew she was too 
thoroughly overcome to answer; indeed, he 
expected none. 

er eyes followed him as he moved down the 
street. 

“What a noble man he is!” she thought. But 
she never suspected his secret, or her life would 
have been different, 

“He will find that there is nothing left of my 
fortune,” she murmured. “ For I did not think 
to tell him the pitifol truth —that even before 
we were wedded Gus Le Clercq influenced me to 
turn all my property into money and place it in 
different banke, all save this one houee, He has 
drawn it from those banks long ere this,” 

This indeed proved the case, Within an hour 
after Le Clercq had left Maria at the hotel, he 
was on his way to the capital, reaching there 
by noon, and are the closing time of the different 
banks he had succeeded in drawing from them, 
by right of the paper he held, the entire fortune 
of poor Maria. 

" Great Sectt | was there ever such luck |!” he 
cried, as he left the last bank. “‘ Fortune favours 
the brave! I'll make a search for beautiful 
little Mona Tempest, find her and marry her. 
Maria will have secured a divorce by that time, 
and as they say in the novels ‘I'll wed the girl 
of my choice, and be happy ever after.’ It will 
take a fortune to bridge over dad's difficulties, 
but T'll have a foriune left for myeelf.” 

Although he bad been paying attention to 
Maria Smithson, yet he had nob lost sight of 
aweet Mona, up to the time she had engaged 
with the dressmaker, and he suppowed she was 
with her yet, 

Early the next morning he set about execut- 
ing his piens. 

He called upon Adam Maurice, and asked for 
Mona Tempent. . 

She is nob here,” replied the loquacious 
French maid. ‘‘ Indeed, she has not been here 
for several weeks.” 

“Can you tell me where she has gone?” he 
asked, slipping a bank-note in her hand. 

The.girl looked hastily over her shoulder to 
see that no one was about, 

* Tt would loge me my place if I were to tell 
you,” she said. ‘‘ Madame warned us all to say 
nothing to anyone who might inquire.” 

**T give you my word that I shall say nothing 
to anyone about it.” 

"TI depend upon you, sir. ‘There is something 
in your face which ‘ells me you can be trusted.” 

Gus laughed ironically, thinking how wide of 
the mark she was in her estimation of himself. 

’ “ Make haste, my good girl,” he said; “some 
one is coming, “Tell me now, where is Mona 
Tempest?” 

“She and her little sister are in the work- 





house,” was the etartling reply. 


“You are telling me a falsehood |” he cried, 


y- 

“Tt is the truth, monsieur, I sseure you,” 
answered the girl. ‘ You see, Madame Maurice 
has cousins, or relatives of some kind, there—at 
the workhouse, I mean—anud ashe thought it 
would be easier to send the girl and her sick 
little sister there than to tramp round and find 
some other place for them.” 

He had no time to question the girl further, as 
there wag the eounc. of steps in the corridor 
above, 

Beating » hasty retreat, he entered his car- 
riage, and was driven rapidly down the etreet, 

“ She evidently had no money, or she would 
not have suffered herself to be taken to the work- 
house ; but then, if the little one was ill, I sup- 
pose she bad no choice in the matter. I will re- 
new my protestations of love. I will do so well 
by her little sister that I will win Mona’s heart 
in that way, for money can accomplish enything. 
The engagement shall only Jast unill I find that 
I am free, then within an hour’s time I will wed 
the lovely Mona Tempest.” o 

He drove out on the road to the workhouse as 
near as he dared ; then, leaving the vehicle at 
the nearest corner, and ordering the driver to 
wait for him, he went on foot the rest of bis 


way. 
| He smiled grimly to himself as he thought 


what « constant visitor he had been at that in- 
stitution but a little while before, when he was 
trying so hard to win the great heiress and her 
thousands, He knew that the officials would 
have a warm welcome for him, for he bad spent 
money lavishly to make them speak well of him 
to the heiress, He felt quite certain that they 
knew nothing of his marriage to Maria Smith- 
sop, for he had kept that a profound secret. He 
would make bold stroke for love's sake, Walk- 
ing boldly up the broad stone stepe, he rang the 
bell imperiously, and of the attendant who 
answered, he asked for Mona T'empest, 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


Avavstus LaCrerce impatiently paced up and 
down the reception-room, with a strange, sivister 
smile on his face, He was wondering how Mons 
would greet him. He bad teken special pains 
not to let her know who wished to see her. 

Many long, weary days had elapsed since Mrs. 
Moore had gone out on that fatal mission, and 
Mona told herself that the poor old soul muat 
have per'shed in the storm. 

Little Minna had not died, and it seemed to 
her sister that she was saved by almosta miracle, 
Mona came quickly into ihe room, She had ex- 
pected to find Dr. Forbes awaiting ber. Her 
amazement can be better imagined than des- 
cribed when she saw who her visitor waa. 

The look of abject delight on her face told 
LeClereg the abhorrence in which he was held. 

“You!” she exclaimed, scarcely believing the 
evidence of her own eyes. “May I ask what 
brings you here, sir—why you wish to wee 116?” 

**Sio down, Miss Tempest,” he eaid, sum- 
moning his blandest emile. “1 see you have not 
been able to forget the unfortunate little ixci- 
dent that occurred that night in your home 
awaan never had the opportunity to fully ex- 

in: ” 

Mona cut him short with a wave of her hand. 

“Your explanation and apology comes at a 
very late date, sir.” 

* Tbat is because I was so very unfortuvate as 
to lose track of you, and I was unable to find 
‘you. It has weighed vpon my soul ever since, 
has darkened the sunshine of my life, I had 
heen indulging in wine that night, I bave only 
the dimmeat recollection of what occurred to 
offend you. I swear this to you! Let me 
rake apy amends in my power, to prove to you 
that I am worthy of your friendship, instead of 
your enmity, I hear that your dear little sister 
is very ill, I have come to render you any 
assistance in my power. I offer to do for little 
Minna sll that money can accomplish, if you will 
only let me. For her eake, 1 beg of you, do not 








refuse my proftered aid, Mise Tempest. It may 
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be the means of eaving her life. There is: no- 


thing in this world I would nob do to help, your 
sister, for your sike, Remember, her very life 
may be at stake, and you have it in your power 
to save her, Can you let prejudice stand in the 
way ?’’ 

He saw the girl's lips tremble and her eyes fill 
with tears. Before she had time to answer, he 
continued : ‘ 

“TI have a beautiful country-placs, not far 
from town, My aunt, an old lady, ia. living 
there alone, She wants a companion, to whom 
she is wil'ing to pay a good salary. I said to 
myself that, if I could find you, I would offer 
you the position. You could take your little 
sister there with you, and you could live a 
charmed life. You see,I am not euch a bad 
fellow, afrer all,” he added, with a little laugh. 

The miasion upon which he had apparently 
come threw Mona off her guard, Perhaps, after 
all, she had misjudged him, 

“Mr. LeClereq, you have my deepest grati- 
tude,” she sald, in great agitation. “I—] will 
accept the position, if your aunt will take me, 
for my little sister's sake,” 

“You have decided very wisely,” said Gus 
LeClereg as he rose to go. “I will give you my 
aunt’s address, and you may call on her at your 
earliest opportunity, When will it suit you to 
see Mre. Lawson,” 

“To-morrow —to-day —any time,” returned 
Mona, eagerly. 

“*T cannot get word to ber before to-morrow. I 
do not see my aunt very often, I have no 
business to take me there only cccasionaily,”’ 

Mona wae secretly glad to hear this, as he knew 
she would be, 

“To-morrow, then, I will be ready to go to 
her,” said Mona. 

“Tt I should nob see you again, always remom- 
ber that I wish you well,” he added, holding out 
his hand. 

This also was a remark calculated to deceive 
her, for he had made up his mind that he should 
see a gread deal of Mona after she ontered the 
employ of Mrs. Lawson. 

‘* You will find her a trifle eccentric,” he added 
as he turned toward the door; “but you must 
not mind that.” 

“ Indeed I shall not, sir,” said Mona, earnestly, 
" Twill do everything in my power to make my 
services of value to her, believe me.” 

“Tam sure you will sncceed,” he declared. 
“ Farewell, Mies Tempest,” he said, bowing low. 

" Good-bye, sir,” returned Mona, 

A moment more, and he was gone. Mona stood 
looking after him with the moat bewildecing ex- 


\ pression on her face, 


“T could almost believe I had been dreaming. 
He says he had been drinking wine that vight, 
which I have never yet succeeded in getting out 
of my mind. Perhaps this is true, Ifso, [ have 
done him a cruel injustice, as he saya.” 

His visit had been very opportune. Thesuper- 
intendent of the inatitution had informed her 
that ae soon as her little sister was able to be 
about, it would be advisable for her to look 
ayound and find something to do, 

His visit had been a blessing, for work was 
scarce and help was plentiful at that season of the 
year. Shehad been troubled as to where she 
should find a place and keep Minna with her. 
She had almost feared that she would have to 
leave the child at the workhouse for alittle while 
until she could find such a place 

There was quite a commotion at the workhouse 
the following afternoon when a carriage svopped 
there and Mona Tympest rode away in it. Minna 
clung to her with terrified eyes. 

“Do not ery, my darling,” she said, “I am 
going to see if I can make arrangements for a nice 
nome to take you to. We shall leave this place 
then for ever.” 

“You will nob be long, Mona?” she said, 
eagerly, 

“No,” anawered the girl, unclasping the child's 
clinging arms from about her neck ; “ not longer 
pa can help, But why do you look so terri- 

e ” 

** Bocauae of the dream I had last night. I 
thought you left me to go somewhere, Mona, and 
——and—I never saw you again,” 





Mona only laughed at the child’s fears, and 
kissed away her tears, 

“You musty’ dream anything so naughty,” 
she said, “ Be a good child, and I will be back 
very soon,” 

She waved her hand to little Minna, as, looking 
up, she saw the child’s face wistfully to 
the window-pane. The little girl watched the 
vehicle until a turn in the road hid it from sight ; 
then she crept back to her little bed with a sigh 
on her lips, for Minna was stil! very weak. 

Meanwhile, the carriage drove rapidly away 
toward its destination, Mona was aot well 
enough used to carrisges to understand that this 
was only an ordinary cab, and that the cabman 
was nota private driver. 

The vehicle stopped at length before a smal), 
picturesque stone cottage set like a bird’s nest in 
a group of dark fir-trees, while shadowy fi-s and 
stately elms stood like grim sentinels in the rear 
of the place as far as her eye could reach. 

The place would look pretty and picturesque 
enough in summer, she thought, but draped as it 
was in a shroud of cold snow, it presented a very 
gloomy arpect. 

“Shall | wait for you, miss?” inquired the 
driver, as ©’. Jescended from the cab. 

*T do nets .0w,” eald Mona, in bewilderment, 
“Did your mistress not tell you whether you 
were to take me back or nob?” 

‘Oh, yes,” exclaimed the man, hastily ; “I am 
to wait for you, I had guite forgotten it.” 

Mona walked timidly up the gravelled path 
which led to the door, 

A frowsy-headed serviog-maid answered the 
summons. 

*’ Can I see Mrs, Lawson?” asked Mona, hesl- 
tatingly. 

‘*I don’t know,” eaid the girl. “She is in a 
terrible temper just now!” 

** But ehe sent for me,” said Mona, 

“Aha! no doubt she wishes you to take my 
place,” said the girl, suspiciously. “ Well, I can 
ray this much, I don’t care a rap, anyhow, for I 
don’t like the place, ' 

“T only came here yeaterday, and I don’t care 
how soon I get away. The place looks to ms 
more like one of those ready furnished cottages 
than a rich woman’s house, She's just as bad as 
her surroundings. I don’t believe she's had help 
before; at least, she isn't like any lady that I've 
ever worked for.” 

“ Jemima! Jemima!” cried a shrill voice from 
over the banister of the floor above, " your starch 
is boiling over! Geb at your clothes, or you 
won't have them out to-day! Laws-a-maessy! [ 
never saw such a slow gir]. Who're you gassin’ 
with? I told you I didn’t want a gir! who would 
go around talking to the neighboure, Come in 
here this minute !” 

‘* There’s 8 young girl here who wante to see 
you,” replied Jemima. 

**Oh, yes! I guess I know whoitis! Fetch 
her fn, and ait her down in the parlour, I'll see 
her at once. I told you we'd have company be- 
fore you got that washing out !”’ 

Quite bewildered by this dialogue, Mona 
followed the girl in to the house, with atrange 
misgivengs at her heart lest she should never be 
able to please the owner of the querulous voice. 

She had little opportunity to observe the fur- 
pishings of the room, for a moment later a very 
fat, florid faced woman waddled into the room. 

* How do you do} How are you?” she said, 
shakiog hands so warmly with Mova. that the 
grip of her fingere made Mcna’s hand ache for 
hours afterward. “Iam glad to see you, Iam 
sure. Do take off your things.” 

“She mistakes mo for some visitor she {s 
expecting,” thought Mona, much embarrassed. 

“Tam Mona Tempest,” she said. 

“Jast so! Jus¢so!” replied the woman, her 
face beaming with smiles, “I’ve been waitin’ 
for you. I guess we'll get along all right. You 
seem like a good-natured little thing ! 


ee 


CHAPTER XLVII, 
“T HAVE never been engaged as companion by 
anyone before,” said Mona, earnestly; “but I 
will do my best to please you, and will work for 








whatever you consider may be right, 80 long a } 
can have nay little sister with me,” 

“Got a little sister, hey }” 

" Did you not know that?” asked Mona he; 
heart sinking, 

“Oh, yes; yes, yea! Ihad quite forgotten.” 
said Mrs, Lawson. “TI never much about 
young ones after my little one grew up and rin 
off with the fish-pedler ‘across the way ; atiij, 
we may be able to get along with her, some. 





how. 
“She will be no trouble, I sasure you,” sii 
Mona. “She is a very quiet, unobtrusive little 
“T daresay we can put up with her,” said Mre, 
Lawson ; adding: ‘‘ Mr. LeQlercq—my nephew, 
I mean—eays that it’sin the bargain for me to 
have the little girl here. ~When cau you 
come 1” i 
i At any time,” eaid Mona. ‘To-day, if you 


“The sooner, the better,” said Mrs. Laxson, 

“Would you think it bold of me to ssk you 
what remuneration you mean to give?” inquired 
Mona, timidly, 

Mrs. Lawson stared ab her for a moment, and 
thea turned way without anewering ; but Mons 
felt that she must know this important item. 

“Would you mind telling me?” she asked, 
after an awkward pause of a moment or two. 

* See here, y wpg women,” said Mrs, Lawson, 
‘*T don’t want (ou to be flashing off any of you 
big words on ms, to show off your learnin’,” 

Mona was greatly taken aback at this. 

“1 was not aware that I had done so,” she fa! 
tered. “I simply wanted to koow how much you 
thought my services were worth-—what you 
wished to pay me,” 

“I know very well what you tT un- 
derstand all the big words, even if I don't ute 
‘em ; but I don’t want you to be talkin’ “em to 
me, it isn’t “4 

Mona could not help but amile in spite of ber- 
self, this lady was so strange. It was then thet 
the knowledge dawned upon her. that this rich 
Mrs. Lawson was not ao well educated as she 
might be. . 

She hardly. knew what reply to make to this 
remark. She rose timidly to take her departure. 

‘Well, I declare, if there isn’t that carriage 
waiting there yet. I suppose it’s to take you 
back and return with you again.” 

‘‘Ob, madam, you are sitogether too kind,” 
said Mona, “For myself, I could easily walk 
this distance. I appreciate your thoughfulness 
for little Minna, as she is still weak.” 

All the way back Mona was thinking deeply 
what a strange lady Mrs. Lawson was, 

When little Minnasaw her she was not im- 
pressed with her any more favourably thao 
Mona had been. f 

“Is she a rich lady 1” whispered the little gir) 
when she found herself alone with her sister. 

“Yes, she must be,’’ said Mona, thought‘ully. 

Iam eure you have made a mistake,” per- 
sisted the child. ‘‘ She must be one vf the ser- 
vants, Didn’t you seo how afraid ehe was to sit 
on one of the nice chairs?” 

“Hush!” said Mona, “ You must epeak snd 
think well of her ; she isa very good lady to have 
you here,” 

“ What have you got to do? Mona?” 

" [ don’t know yer,” returned the girl. ‘‘ No, 
doubt she willinstruct me in regard to my daties 
as soon as we get settled here.” 

Daring the first week the child watched Mrs 
Lawson with wide-open eyes. : 

“ Are you quite sure she is a real jady i” she 
asked doblously, when they were alone, “ Didnt 
you ses how she eat with her knife ?—evea the 
peas, and they were so big and so round that they 
ran off the edge of it all the time.” 

“You should. not have been looking ai such 
things,” said Mona, distressed. that the chid 
should have been 80 observant. 

“ Didn’t you always tell me to watch and see 
how other ladies eat ?”” demanded the child, 

What could she eay to this ¥ ; 

After lancheon, Mrs. Lawson called Mova to her 


room. 
‘* Now you are to begin your duties,” she 1 
marked, pompously, 
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“Yes, madam,” said Mona. 

“Well, why don’b. you begin!” said Mra. 
Lawson, looking at her, 

‘*[ shall be very pleased to do so when you 
tell me them,” said the girl, 

“Tthought you knew jast what you had to 
do,” echoed Mrs. Lawson, in. astonishment. 
“Why, what do you suppose a woman wants a 
girl for, except to wash and iron, cook and bake, 
and sew, and keep the house tidy? Goodness 
me! there isn’t enough for two of you girls to 
do!” 

Mona was looking aghast at her. 

“1 beg your pardon, Mrs, Lawson,’ she 
gasped, “Forgive me for misunderstanding you, 
i came here to be @ companion, not—a—servant 

ir! ” 

” Well, ain’t that a companion?” persisted 
Mrs. Lawson, ‘‘You and Jemima can be com. 
panions. You can both go about. together on 
gour days out.” 

“No, madam,” said Mona, with a quiver in ber 
voice, “ The services of a companion are quite 
different.” 

“Well, let’s hear what they aro,” said Mrs. 
Lawson, turning’ very red in the face; 

“A lady’s companion watts pon her mistress 
only,” eaid Mona, “She ‘iirushes her hair, 
iooks after her wardrobe, reads to her, drive: 
with her, and walke with her.” 

“T was just joking about the other,” asid Mra. 
Lawson, in- some confusion, ‘I wanted to see 
i? you knew your businesq, ‘but I wee you do, 
Thav’s what Ewant you to do--read to me, and 
drive with me, talk to me and ‘dance with me. 
Bot I shall have to get some clothes to weer 
before we can do all that, Go on with what you 
consider to be the correct thing, Miss Tempest. 
1'll see how you get along, or, rather, my nephew 
will,” 

Mona’s first day at the Lawson cottage was 
fall of vexations. Mre. Lawson did not like the 
way she did up*her hair, and when it came to 
reading to her, she encountered her first great trial. 

T haven’o any books or papers here,” she said 
to Mona, “I—Dhave just moved in, you know. 
Supposing you run down to the booksellers and 
got something yourself? you know best what will 
be interesting.’” 

Mona put on her hat and cloak, and hastened 
away on her errand, When she reached the book- 
selier’s, she remembered that ahe had nob asked 
Mre, Lawson whas kind of books ehe wished, and 
the girl was therefore rather puzzled to select 
something suitable from ‘the array that filled the 
counters, } 

She purchased at length one of the late maga- 
zines devoted to history, a religous novel, and a 
weekly paper which contained the general news 
of the place, 

“T think that will do,” she ssid, handing them 
to the obliging clerk to be wrapped up. 

It was dusk when she reached the cottage. 
After the dinner was over, with which Mrs. Law- 
son found ever so mueb fault, and the lights were 
lighted in her apartment, Mona opened the pack- 
ege and displayed her purchases, 

“A novel, ands magasine, and a newspaper,” 
said Mrs. Laweon, looking from one to the other. 
“The Cos.mo pol-itan Magazine! Humph! I 
never heard of ft before,” 

_ She tossed this aside, and picked up the novel. 

His Christian Wife,’” she read aloud, in « 
decidedly diegusted tone of voice, * Great Scott! 
you must have beew crazy to think I'd like any- 
thing like that, _ Why didn’t you get a book with 
8 title like ‘His Ranaway Wife,” *The Woman 
Who Loved Another,’'Too Much of s Sinner’! 
‘hose are all titles I see advertised, I want these 
kind—something like that suits my taste. Good 
Heavens ! look at the paper! Now, wouldn’t io 
have been as easy for you to have picked out the 
Sporting News, or something of thatkind? Bah! 
W ith your gocdy-goody notions, you don’t know 
what's spicy, I should say. Hold on; I'll make 
@ list for you. Tell those people they’ll have to 


. €xchange ‘em,”* 


Mona did as she was bid, and the young clerk, 
who waited on her, was greatly surprised at ths 
selection which the aweet-faced young girl made 
the second time, ie could not help but, think 
of it after she had left the shop. . 





He turned abruptly, and looked after the slim, 
retreating girl who was just disappearing from 
view, with her bundle of books in her arms, her 
head bent thoughtfully down. 

Mova Tempest drooped her eyes in ill concealed 
mortification over the books, which she laid upon 
Mrs. Lawson's table. 

She had already glanced through them 
burriediy, and had found in each some things 
that amused, several pages that startled, and 
several other chapters that profoundly puzzled 
her innocent mind, Try hard as she did to con- 
quer the feeling Mona’s opinion of Mrs, Lawson 
was not a little lowered after that. 

She had not got very far with the I'rench novel, 
when she stopped abruptly. 

‘* F—I—do nob like to read the next sentence 
to you, Mra. Lawson,” she said, “I am sureyou 
would not like it.” 

‘* What's the reason I wouldn't?” 

"16 does not sound quite polite,” said Mona, 
blushing furiously. : 

“Go ahead,” said Mrs, Lawson. “It won’t 
shock me, if that’s what you mean, I'm no 
prude,” 

Mona struggled bravely half through the een- 
tence ; then she stopped short, her colour coming 
and goiug piteoualy. 

“ Please don’t ask me to read it, Mrs, Lawson,” 
she said, faintly. ? 

“ Don’t be a fool, Mies Tempest; you're just 
at the moet Interesting part.” 

* But I am sure it ien’t proper 

“ What nonsence, gorightahead, 1!’m the best 
judge of that.” 

’ But Mona still stopped short, Nothing gould 
induce her to read any further. 

" Here! hand me the book |” cried Mrs. Law- 
sop, aoatching it from the girl’s hand. 

Mona felt that her discharge would follow the 
next moment; but for all that, she could not 
briag hereelf to read the sentence from which her 
whole soul revolted. By the greatest effort she 
kept the tears back from ber eyes. 

‘I cannot see what a devil-may-care fellow 
like LeCiereq wants with a fool like that,” 
thought Mre. Lawson, “Ah! here he ia now]” 


(To be continued.) 
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CHERRY’S MISTAKE, 


— "Or 


‘*Warerrs Cherry? Cherry will have to pick 
the strawberries for lunch.” 

“Where. is she, indeed? I'm sure I don’t 
know now, but she’s beea crying in the corner 
all the morning becauee prepa has discharged old 
Mackenzie.” 

And Mias Charlotte dusted plaques aud shook 
up cushions vigorously. 

So provoking to have the houeemaid ill, and 
young Frank Waters coming to Weetdale! Just 
now, tov, ehe regretted the absence of old Mac- 
kenzie, who had been Squire Maraton’s gardener 
and man-ofsall-work for tifteen years ; he wae 40 
good-natured and accommodating in an emer- 
gency—would turn his hand to anything, and 
put everybody in good humour with his drol- 
lery. , ‘ 
But Mac was growing old, and the Squire 
needed & younger man on the place. Old Mac 
would remain only to instruct Tom Hall in his 
duties, and foolish Cherry, the younger sister, 
was crying because her old friend and comrade 
was going away from Westdale. 

“ Weil, she must pick the strawberries,” said 
Ethe), the beauty. “There is no one else. I'm 
sure I can’t go out in the bot sun with my com- 

lexion, and I’ve only time to dress and do my 

air before Mr. Waters gets here. Is there 
plenty of jelly for the cold chickea} And did 
you make the macaroons, Lottie f’ 

“Don’t you worry sbout my part,” said 
Lottie, flouriehing her featber-duster. ‘See that 
you do yours as well,” with a significant look. 

Ten minutes afterwarie a young gir! walked 
rapidly down the garden-path with a tin-pai! in 
her hand, 

It was eleven o'clock, and a fervid heat was 
pouring down on her pretty hat. 

“Excused from my lessons to pick siraw- 
berries for Echel’s beau, under such a fun as 
this! I'd quite as lief be rea@ing French with 
Mise Stanton in the echool-room. So much for 
being the youngest! Why can’t E bei pick her 
own strawberries, Id like to know? Oh, dear! 
I don’t mean to be cross, but everything goes 
wrong lately; Dear old Mac, who taught me to 
walk, and who haz always made me swings, vod 
fixed my garden-beds, and cheered me up when I 
wes in trouble—he must be sent off for hateful 
old Tom Hall! I kaow he’s young, but I shall 
call him old! And now this other strange maa 
~—Ethel’s beau—will be here, and I'm told to 
‘keep out of the way,’ and Miss Stanton and I 
must skulk away to the echool-room, while he 
and Ethel take up the whole of thehouse! I 
suppose he’s nice, though, I shou!d like to see 
him! My! how fine the strawberries are!” 

Cherry had reached the strawberry: bed, which 
lay unsheltered by bush or tree, its great, crim- 
sou berries ripening sweetly in the glowing heat, 

Pushing back her hat, she knelb down among 
them, 

The tendrils of her chestnut hair clung moist 
about her young forehead. Her checks were 
flushed by the great warmth; her round lips 
red as the beautiful fruit over which she bent, 

She worked with energy for awhile, but at last 
paused and surveyed her pail, which wes but a 
third full. 

‘Ob! dear, what slow work | and how hot it 
is! I shall never get the pail full!” 

She took off her straw hat and fanned her red 
cheeks, 

Just then she espied a young man lying under 
a tree near the roadside, 

* There's that old Tom Hall now !—-and I’m 
going to act him to work, Come here!” she 
called, authoritatively, 

The young man rove quickly from the green 
graes and approached the imperious young lady. 

“You may help me pick these strawberries, 
You will have to work if you come here, I can 
tell you!” 

The young man bowed, and went down obe- 
diently upon his knees in the stra wherry-bed, 

“Papa don’t allow avy shirkiug ! You can’t 
dress like that here, either |” added Miss Cherry, 
surveying the attire of the new gardener, which 
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seemed to be of too good a cub and fine quality 
for a person in Tom’s Hall's station of life, 

"Indeed |” 

"No! Old Mac was in his shirt-sleeves and 
overalls, early aud late, ever since I can remember, 
He’s been with us sixteen years, ever since I was 
® baby, and he’s been faithful!” said Cherry, 
with some very like a sob in her voice, ‘* Do you 
know anything about gardening?” 

“ Something !” 

" Well, you'll have to know everything! Pape 
is very particular, especially about his young 
trees, He'll be sorry for sending Mac off—see if 
he isn’t!" concluded Cherry, talking to herself, 
as she wandered to the other side of the bed. 

Whate > else Tom Hall might fail in, he 
could pick strawberries very rapidiy and nicely, 
and surveying the fast-filling pail, Miss Cherry 
condescended to be more gracious. 

“Thank you! I'll let you finish; you get 
slong so nicely, Perhaps you will please papa. I 
think very likely,” she added, with a sigh. 

Retreating a short distance to the shade of an 
»pple-tree, she fanned herself with her hat, and 
surveyed the prospect. 

Tom Hall, looking toward the apple-tree, saw 
a patch of lapis lazuli sky, boughs of emerald 
hung with pale green spheres, and beneath them 
a graceful, weary little figure, in a dreve of grey 
cambric, with abundant chestnut hair shading a 
pretty face. 

In a few minutes he came up with the pail. 

“Have you done?” asked Cherry, arousing 
herself, “Oh, dear! I’m soglad that’s finished | 
I don't often have such disagreeable tasks to 
do,” she continues, more confidentially ; ‘‘ but 
wy sister ia expecting commpany—a gentiercan 
from town—and she’s very particular to have a 
nics lunch. Ethel wouldn’t burn her com- 
plexiov, though, if Frank Waters never had a 
strawberry ia his life!” she added,.more to 
hereelf. ‘Aud I hope he won't want any more 
while he stays here, if 1 have to pick them! 
Heigh-ho! You’d better not let papa see you 
lying on the grass ; you might not make @ very 
good impression on him,” she said, as she 
nodded good-bye, and started for the house, 

For ber companion, looking quite warm, and 
with moist curls of dark hair twining almost as 
tightly as her own about the forehead, retreated 
to the roadside tree and threw himself down 
again, good-humouredly smiling, and apparently 
not in the least offended by the candour of this 
frank young lady, 

“I don’t believe he'll. suit pa!” she solilo- 
quived. “ He's too nice; he'll never get right 
down to hard work like poor Mac, He did pick 
the strawberries nicely, though. Glad I met 
him.” 

And Cherry entered the house, and gladly de- 
livered up her fragrant burden. 

" You and Mise Stanton had better take your 
luach ia the schoolroom; then you needn't 
dress.” 

" Lottie,” 
him *”’ 

“T'm willing, but Ethel says——” 

“TI don’t care what Ethel says! T shall come 
down. Can’t J, papal can’t I have lanch with 
you g” 

* Certainly, certainly! You will do; you 
look very well,” answered the Squire, with whom 
Cherry was a favourite. 

And so, when Cherry had hurriedly bathed 
her forehead and hands in cool water, and 
braided and tied with a fresh ribbon her 
abundant chestnut hair, she came quietly into 
the dining-room a little later; but her father 
called her cheerfully to a place beside him. 

“My youngest daughter, Cherry, Mr. Waters.” 

A frank, pleasant face, with dark hair curling 
tightly about a broad, white forehead, and a very 
good natured smile. Cherry lifted her broad 
lide, and gave a little gasp. 

“The young lady and I have already met. 
Let me give you some of the strawberries, Miss 
Cherry. They are very nice.” 

And so as the meal was quite without for- 
mality, “Tom Hall” heaped Cherry’s saucer 
with strawberries, and began talking to her in 
the moat charming manner. But poor Cherry, 
from turning scarlet to the tips of her fingers, 


cried Oherry, “can’t I even see 


gta, 





turned so pitifully white, realizing her dreadful 
mistake, that in was almost evident that the 
meal was almost a blank to her. 

She got away as soon as she could, ran Jjown 
into the garden, crept under a syringa-bush and 


Pretty soon Mr. Waters was on his knees be- 
side her. 

“ Pray—pray don’t take your little mistake so 
much to heart! It did no harm, and I was very 
rouch amused,” 

“You—you are very good!” sobbed Cherry, 
“but I never can get over it; and Ethel wil 
never forgive me when ahe knows———” 

“Then we won't tell her,” said Frank, cheer- 
fully, and Cherry was sure, then, thad he was 
nice, “It is our secret. Ooly when I say 
‘strawherries’ you are to be very, very good to 
me.” . 

So he won the child out of her tears and fears, 
and leading her down the elm-shaded paths, 
fanned her with a huge leaf, and chatting 
rat made her amile till her tears: were 

ied. 


“Why, Cherry, child, where did you see Mr, 
Waters before?’ asked Ethel, coming up and 
looking little peculiar. 

“ Oh, just by the roadside yonder,” answered 
Frank, #0 carelessly, that Ethet thought nothing 
more of the matter. 

But she observed that he wae very attentive 
to Cherry, and she continued to observe it dur- 
ing the three deys of the gentleman's stay. 

And that was nob all, for Frank Waters came 
again and again to West dale during the summer, 
and When Cherry’s seventeenth birthday came, 
made a formal proposal for her hand which was 
shyly accepted, and now they are happy as the 
day is long, all through Carrny’s Mistake, 








Books ror THE LirTtE Onrs.—Messrs, Dean 
and Son, 1604, Fleet Street, EC., have a well- 
established reputation as the publishers of Tuy 
Books that no child can see without expressing 
a desire to possess. The variety is almost end- 
less, 20 we advise those of our readers who are 
purchasing presents for the little ones to make 
a point of inquiring for and examining the vari- 
ous series of toy booke issued by this firm, as 
they will be sure to find something to please, A 
novelty is what is known as the “ Cracker” 
series, being books cut to the shape of a Japanese 
fan and a hatchet, and fitted with a wooden 
handle, The artistic paintiag book is realiy 
wonderful value for a shilling, and their toy 
books, mounted on linen, aud published at the 
same price, aro bar gains in their way. 





~ Drors OF Scant WortTa THEIR Waickr IN 
Gorp.—In a recent article which appeared ina 
weekly periodical it was erroneously stated that 
Messrs. Blondesu, the manufacturers of the well- 
known Vivolia Soap, consume 1,000 ounces of 
otto of roses every year. Considering that otto 
of roses is more than worth its weight in gold, 
probably some readers thought that the writer 
was romancing. As a matter of fact, however, 
his statement fell far below the trutty asa repre- 
sentative of the journal in question discovered 
the other day when he paid a visit to the famous 
Vinolia factory. Roughiy speaking, this firm’s 
yearly consumption of this gdiden fluid is about 
5,000 ounces! ‘The precious liquid has a strong- 
room all to iteelf, wherein it reclines in curious- 
looking flab flagons swathed in fiannel. These 
flagons are undoubtedly the most valuable in the 
world. Aithough less than twelve inches long 
and only about six inches in diameter, each of 
them contains £180 worth of liquid! The same 
sized flagons, if filled with wine of the rarest 





and most costly vintage, would not be worth |. 


one-tenth of their presend value, 
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DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 
“KAPUTINE" cures instantly. 





Enclose stamped to “K.,” 
Kaputixs, Lrp., HuDDERSFIELD, for sam plea 
) with name of nearest 
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Ay old i f the Dubli 
FACETLE hse eundan NG ead, Wee is had aoreea| 


Ir I were in the sun and you out of fb, what 
would the sun become? Sin. 

Prosrrotivg SurtoR: ‘Sir, I love your daugh 
ter.’ Her Father; ‘' Well, don’t come to me 
with your troubles,” 

Docror: “Now, what did your father and 
mother die of f” Applicant; “ Well, sir, I can’t 
say a8 I do ‘xactly remember; but "twarn’t 
nothing serious.” : 

Nawce: “ Jack Morton propoass in this letter. 
I wonder if he really lovee me; he has only 
known me a week.” The Brother: “Ob, then, 
perhaps he does,” 

Lirr.t Brorner (bedtime): “Why don’t you 
take your stockings off?” Little Sister (whose 
mother buys the cheap black kind): ‘'I’s dot all 
of ‘era off ‘at will come off.” 

"“ Lrrrtg Jobnny opened his drum yesterday to 
find where the noise came from?” “ Did he find 
out?” “ Yes, when his father came home, The 
noises came from little Johnny.” : 

A Danby, wishing to be witty, accosted an old 
regman as follows: “ You take all sorts of rub- 
bish in your cart, don’t you?” “ Yves, jump in! 
jump in!” said the man, 

“Now, my dear, you must admit that Mrs. 
Watts looked exceedingly well in her new gown,” 
said Mr. Wickwire. “ Y-e-s, the gown did look 
very well on her.” 

Bystanper: "Doctor, what do you think of 
hie injuries?” Doctor: ‘‘Humph! Two of 
them are undoubtedly fatal ; bat as for the rest 
of them, time alone can tell.” 

“Dion't I see you playing pitch-halfpenny 
with that little Bilkins boy?” “Yes, mother.” 
“Well, don’t do it again. Do you hear me!” 
“Yes, mother. I won’t do it no more, He hain’t 
got another halfpenny left.”. 

He: "So you visited Pompeli?” She: “Oh, 
yes.” “How did you like it?” ‘* Well, I must 
say I was dreadfully disappointed In the place. 
Of course it was beautifully located, and al! that, 
but it was dreadfully out of repair.” 

Atice: “ Miss Swift is learning to ride a 
bicycle, sha tells me.” Esther: “ But she rode 
one last year. Why does sie have to learn 
—_ 1” Atice: “Another fellow fs teaching 

er,” 

Aunty: “ Why, what are you doing!” Little 
Johnny: “Only prayin’.” “ Praying!” ‘* Yes, 
l’m prayin’ that I'll be a good boy this after- 
neon,” “That's noble,” “Yes. Mamma said 
if I was a good boy this afternoon she'd bring me 
some sweete,”” 

“ Jounny, here you are at breakfast with your 
face unwashed !” “I know it, mamma. I saw 
the little things that live in water through papa’s 
microscope last evening, and I’m not going to 
have them crawlin’ over my face with their funny 
little legs |” 

Poriceman : “ This is the feller, yer Honour, as 
stole -thim shoes from Finnegan's.” Justice : 
“Were the shoes in his possession?” ‘No, 
sor-r,” “What's the evidence, then?” “Whin 
Irin down the strate eryin’ ‘Stop thafe!’ he 
stopped at wanst, an” looked back.” 

_ Paetry cold weather, isn’t it, Bobbie?” said 
Mrs, Slimson, “ Yes, but you don’t feel it half 
tc much as you will next winter,” sald Bobbie 
Bingo. “ What makes youthink so?” “’Cuuse 
matnoua says your sealskin cloak can’t possibly 
‘ast another year,” 

A ravounmrs little golf story comes from Scot- 
land, “J shall hae to gie it up,” remorsefully 
remarked the Seotch minister, who had no Jan- 
guege when his ball buried in a bunker. 
«wv hat, golfi” asked his friend and caddie, 

Na,” returned the other ; “ the ministry,” 

A PUPIL TRACHER from the board schoo! at H., 
under examination in religious knowledge, was 
asked, “Can you explain the apparent discre- 
pancies between Saint Stephen’s speech and the 
Old Testament, his +” Pause, puzzled look, 


then triumph: 0 
Von immphant reply, “He used the Revised 





for her, she turned to a labouring man who was 
repairing the road, and asked if he knew 
“Where this tram would leave her?” “ Be- 
gorra, ma’am!” says he, “I’m thinking iv’ll 
lave ye where ye are if ye don’t hurry on.’ And 
so it did, for when she turned round the tram 
was gone, 

A GENTLEMAN was assisting at a bazaar last 
winter by reciting now and again during the 
evening. He had recited once or twice ; and the 
people were sitting about chaffiog, when he 
heard one of the committee go up to the chair- 
man and whisper, “ Hadn’t fr. better give 
us another recitation now!” Whereupon the 
chairman replied, “ No, not yet ; let them enjoy 
themselves a bit longer,” 

Some time ago, in a small Cornish village, the 
stewards of a chapel decided upon building a 
new one, and convened a meeting to further dis- 
cuss itserection, Ab the meeting it was pro- 
posed and carried unanimously—(1) That the 
new chapel should be built on the site where the 
old chapel was standing; (2) That if any 
materials in the old fabric could be utilised they 
should be usod in the construction of the new 
chapel; (3) That the old chapel should not be 
demolished till the new building was com- 
pleted. 

Wuen a beginner, In the medical profession, » 
doctor, had occasion to attend a trial as a wit- 
ness, counsel, in cross-examiving the young 
M.D, made several sarcastic remarks doubting 
the ability of so young a man to understand his 
buefness, ‘* Do you know the symptoms of con- 
cussion of the braint” asked the learned 
counsel, “I do,” replied the doctor. “ Well,” 
continued the attorney, “suppose my learned 








Norit bugh-use 


They at once check the Cough 
and remove the 


cause, 
| One alone relieves, 
] Sold everywhere, Tins 1344, each. 
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AN HONEST MEDIOINE. 

DR. DAVIS’S FAMOUS q 
PILLS FOR FEMALES 
ARE UNEQUALLED. 
ofd., Is. 14d., 28. 9d., 4s. 6d.; Sent free from obeer- 
we we DR, DAVIS, 809, PORTOBELLO ROAD, 


, W. 
Dr. Davis's little book for MARRIED WOMEN, most 
invaluable, sent free on receipt of a stamped addressed 
envelope. 





WANTED 


18 STAMPS for 70 Songs, Piano Solos, Dance 
Pieces, &c., or 10/- worth New Copyright Music (state 
kind preferred). ‘Yen Short Stories free.—Turner’s Piano 
| and Music Depét, London Road, Preston. 

i 





Tom Smith’s 


Christmas. Crackers 
Are the Best 





friend, Mr. Bagwig, and myself were to bang our 
heads together, should we get comcuseion of the 
brain?” “Your learned friend, Mr. Bagwig, 
might,'’ said the doctor, quietly. 


THAT MONEY CAN BUY. 
| Ask for and see that you get them. 





SKIN AILMENTS 


describe it as a Miraculous Ointment.” 


is, without exception, the best healing 


re CALVERTS, - 
 CARBOLIC *. OINTMENT: 


Large Pots, 1s. 13d. each, at Chemists, &., or Post Free for value. 


W. VAUGHAN, Usq., Capel, Surrey, says :—‘‘I find that your Carbolic 
Ointment is a sovereign remedy for Chilblains. It at once relieves the sore 
and irritating pain, and a few applications complete the cure.” 


From W. J. WARE, Esq., Nunhead, London.—‘“ Having avery sensitive 
skin, much affected by cold winds, it made me a victim to great suffering, 
although having tried numerous remedies. A friend insisted on my trying 
your Carbolic Ointment, and gave me prooi of its efficacy. I applied it also 
for a very bad burn on my hand, which, after a few applications, it entirely 
relieved; and, having used it beneficially for other purposes, I can only 





W. C. FITZGERALD, Chemist, Wellington, New Zealand, writes: “ Tt 


“A SOVEREIGN REMEDY © 


FOR CHAFED SKIN, PILES, CHAPPED HANDS, CHILBLAINS, SORE EYES, 
THROAT COLDS, EARACHE, NEURALGIC AND RHEUMATIC PAINS, 
INSECT BITES, SCALDS, CUTS, BRUISES, RINGWORM, AND 


GENERALLY, is 


eno 2.2 = 7 
o 


Ointment I ever used.” 





F.C. CALVERT & 








AWARDED 76 GOLD & SILVER MEDALS & DIPLOMAS. 


Co,, Manchester. 
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SOCIETY, 


Parsorss “CHartes” or Danwank in her 
new home will never be addressed or atyled e!ther 
Princess “‘ Charles” or “ Carl,”. but Princess 

Maud, as it is not the customin Scandinavia for 

the wife to assume the Caristian mame of her 

husband on her marriage. 

Tue main difference between the crown of the 
Prince of Wales and the crowns of the other 
Vcinces of the Royal Family is in the fact that 
the latter have neither diadem, ball, cor cross; 
the golden circleta are lavishly set with jowels, 
ind bear four croases and four fleur-de-lis alter- 
nating. Tne crowns of the Princesses Royal of 
Great Britain are like those worn by the Princes. 

ALTHOUGH the little boys who have recently been 
Lorn to Princess Frederick Charles of Hesse bring 
tue number of the Queen’s great-grandchildren up 
to twenty-seven, and her Majesty has likewise 
heen presented with no less than thirty-eight 
«grandchildren, thie is the first occasion that 
cwins have made. their appearance in the Royal 
family, and the Queen is therefore even more 
than usually interested in the little lads, The 
© apress Frederick, too, is exceedingly proud of 
the babies, who have ove littie brother about a 
year and a half their senior, 

Tar Prince and Princesa of Wales will spend 
most of the eecond and third weeks in December 
at Marlborough House, and on Saturday the 
!2ch they are going to Windsor Castle on a visit 
to the ‘lucen, returning to town on the follow- 
ing Monday, after attending the annual memorial 
service in toe Prince Consort’s Mausoleum at 
Frogmore, There will be a third shooting party 
at Sandringham from Monday, December 28th, 
until Satarday, January 2ad, 

Ir fs said that white boots are to form quiie a 
distinctive feature in the fashionable get-up of 
the smart folk who make the Riviers their head- 

sarters durivg the winter months. They are 

aade in great variety and are very chic, but will 
not, we fear, contribute to the dainty look of the 
foot as black or tan oves do, white or light 
colours having a decided tendency to increase 
‘ather than diminieh the size of the foot. It is 
useless, however, to argue the point, for we all 
know how it is witha great many-—they would 
as soon bs out of the world as out of the fashion, 

lv is not generally known that the left hand 
of the Queen of Denmark is withered and in- 

spable of bolding anything. This was caused 
by # tiger pup, which waa a great pet of the 
(uecen in her youth, Playing one day with 
the animalin the park the Princess was bitten 
in the hand by the cub io a fearful manner, 
though only in play. The Princess, notwith- 
standing the extreme pain she was suffering, 
preaerved her presence of mind, and led the cub 
peremptorily to the etables where it was shot. 
Two smal! bones of the hand were totally crushed, 
and all surgical skill failed in preserving the use 
of the member, 

Taz Queen is to leave Windsor for Osborne 
either on Friday, December the 18th, or on 
“‘Tueaday the 220d, and her Mejesty will reside 
in the Isle of Wight until the middle of February, 
when she is to return to Windsor for s stay of 
bout three weeks before going to the Riviera. 
here will be » amall family party at Osborne 
duriag the Christmas holidays, consisting of the 
Duke and Ducheas of Connaughy and their 

nildren, Prineess Louise and Lord Lorne, and 
the Duchess of Albany and her children, 

arty in the New Year Prince and Princess 
Charles of Denmark will leave England for 
their Danish home. A large and different suite 
of rooms in the Royal Palace at Copenhegen 
have now been placed at the dispoeal of the 
young couple by their uncle, the King of the 
Hellenes, for whose use during his visits to 
Copenhagen they have hitherto been reserved, 
The flat previously desigaed for the use of Prince 
and Princess Charles was somewhat high, 
whereas the roome that they will now occupy 
are on the ground floor, and this will be much 
more convenieat in every way. It is unlikely 
that they will remain away from England for 
cong, although “some months” is vaguely 


STATISTICS. 


eee 


Ix Italy there are more theatres in propor- 
tion to the population than in any other 
country. 

Tearots. were. the invention of either the 
Indians or the Chinese, and are of uncertsin 
antiquity, They came to Europe with tea io 
1610. 

Taz Queen now rules 367,000,000 people, a 
greater number than has ever before acknow- 
ledged the sovereignty of either a king, queen, 
or emperor, 

Indiana produces 130 000,000 bushels of corn, 
40,000,000 of wheat, 46,000,000 of osts, and 
over 1,000,000 tons of timothy. Ib has 10,000,050 
fruit trees, bearing 36,000,000 bushels of apples, 
and 4000,000 bushels of peaches. 

Tut number of hairs on the human scalp 
varies from 90,000 to 120,000. A single hair 
can support a weight of two ounces, and is so 
elastic that it may be stretched one-third of 
ita entire length, and then regain its former 
size and condition, 4 

CaRErut weighing shows that an ordinary 
bea, not loaded, 
part of a pound, so that it takes five thousand 
bees to make a pound. But the loaded beo, 
when he comes in freah from the fields and 
flowers, loaded with honey or bee-bread, weighs 
nearly three times more, 





GEMS. 


Love is the greatest and grandest foundation- 
stone upon which the human character is built. 
Lacking it, a man is a moral zero, 

Unpvue procrastination indicates that a mau 
does nob see his way clearly ; undue precipitation 
that he does not see it all, 

‘We have neither leisure nor responsibility for 
weighing in the scales of our personal moral 
judgment feverything that happoas ; what is not 
our business we had best leave to those whose 
business it is. . 

Homan strength can be earned through human 
euergy. It is not always a gift which nature 
showers upon eome and denies to others, bub is 
often a gradual development in the individual, 
progressing in accordance with the active efforts 
and earnest struggles which he puts forth from 
day to day, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Prom Dumenine,—Sifp three cupfuls of flour 
with two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 
and cut into it a heaping teaspoonful of butter ; 
make a soft dough and stir in a cupful of plums, 
either stewed or canned. Steam in cups seb in a 
pan of hot water. Serve with liquid sauce, 

CexaM piscurt.—Sift one pint of flour, one 
level teaspoonful of salt and two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder, Mix with enough eweet cream 
to make a suft dough, Roll out, cut im rounds, 
and bake inavrery hot oven. Use pastry flour 
for baking powder biscuits, 

Corp Tovaro Catsur.—One peck tomatoes, 
peeled withoutscalding. Chop fine, put in a thin 
bag, and let drain till (he water is well out. Mix 
with one cupful of chopped ovions, one cupful of 
vinegar, one-half cupful salt, one tablespoonful of 
celery seed, one and one-half cupfuls brown sugar, 
one teaspoonful of cinnamon, pepper to taste, 
Bottle and seal. ‘This wili keep well. 

ConvgcTionzry Maps Easy ig the title of a 
little book now in its nineteeth edition, publisbed 
by Dean and Son, 150a, Flaet Street, £.0,, and 
containing useful and practical information which 
every housewife can make use of, and which will 
also enable her to vary the daily bill of fare in a 


weighs the five-thousendth | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


In India and the East Indies the natives mix 
white auts with flour, and make them into pasiry, 
which ie considered to be highly nutritious, 


Tcmpiers of nearly. the same shape and 
dimensions as those employed to-day have been 
found in great numbers in Pompeii. They wers 
of gold, silver, glase, agate, marble, and other 
semi-precious stones. m 

Tue Chinese burglar takes an fogredient of 
his own, burns ij and blows the smoke through 
the keyhole of the bedroom where the master of 
the house ia asleep. The fumes dull the senses 
of the victim juse enough to make him helpless 
while at the same time permitting hini to aes 
and hear everything that goes on in the room, 
The only antidote agsinst this charm is pure 
water, and most of the wealthy Chinese folk 
sisep with s basin of this near their heads, 

Iz is a favourite thedry with the fishing and 
seafaring people on the north-east of Scotland 
that io a storm three waves are strong and 
viclent, while the fourth fs comparatively weak 
and Jess dangerous. This succession they call 
a “rote of waves,” ~ FT .shormen PET eecerinone 
their fieching-ground often prove by ex ns 
the trath of their theory, and hang back 4s 
they come near the shore to take advantage of the 
lull that follows, they say, pretty regularly after 
three big breakers, 

A ract that has recently come to light shows 
a new use to which human hair has been put, 
During the last year or two tons of bair have 
been packed between the plates of a certain part 
of war vessels, Hair is very elastic, and thus 
affords & most effective backing to metal. Again, 
it is being used very satisfactorily to form a kind 
of fender which is thrown over the side of a 
veseel to prevent her scraping against the dock 
—to take the place, in fact, of more commonly 
used rope coils. 

Sanrratron has proved that the use of gas in 
bedrooms is unwise, as i consunies too much 
oxygen, If, therefore, it is lighted before the 
occupants retire, they will find the atmosphere 
vitiated when they do so, Is is a great mistake 
to believe that the amount of the vitiation is of 
no consequence becayse the flame is emall, The 
combustion which is an incident of a amall flame 
means that, instead of carbonic-acid and water, 
the air becomes loaded with portially-burnt 
hydrocarbons and other noxious products, 

Tar inhabitants of the smal! group of islands 
situated on the south of Iceland possess a very 
curious method of communication in their s0- 
called “bottle post.” When the wind blows 
from the south, and one of the islanders wishes 
to communicate with the mainland, he pute his 
letters into a well-corked botule, and to insure 
their delivery he encloses ab the same time a 
plug of twist tobacco or a cigar. The wind 
speedily impels the bottle to the shore of the 
mother island, where people are generally on the 
look-out who are willing to deliver the contents 
of the bottle in return for the enclosed remu- 
neratiov. 

In casting steel there has always been more or 
less difficulty from the tendency of the melted 
metal to splash, ‘This produces flaws and cracks 
on the surface of the ingots used for forging 
guna, These ingots weigh five tons and upward. 
{o naturally arises that such @ large quantity of 
metal falling from a height into the moulds would 
spatter and eplash, Toe particles throwa off 
cool rapidly and are productive of a great deal of 
trouble. By a new and siuple method this is 
srevented, A tube is prepared’ of thin sheet 
in such as is used for rovfivg. The tube is 
twenty-four inches in aside diameter, aud is 
suspended from an iron rivg, to which there are 
riveted three bars on the eurface'of the mould, 
The steel is poured from the bottom of the ladle 
into the middie of the iron tube, All the 
splashes are thrown on the walla of the tube, 
which gradually melts away during the rise of 
the surface of the liquid ateel in the mould, I is 
by such little devices as this that a great dea! of 
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way that cannot fail to be acceptable to those for 
whom she provides, ss $s 
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time, trouble and work is saved. 
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Dec. 19, 1896. 
NOTICES TO ‘CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. G. 3%, Ohio, ~Your dollar note duly received. 

Avos.—It is against our rule to give trade addresses. 

Lavyaray.—Portsmouth is seventy-four miles from 
London. 


JsquizER.—-The document seems to be evfficteat for a 
will. 

‘Ivquisrt1ve.—We have not tho information asked 
for. 


Worarxp. —You are entitled to a month’s netice of the 
advance, - ; 

Rowaxces.—Ehe Crown jewels are in the Tower of 
London. : ; 2 b 

Paraiot — Nelson waa killed at Trafalgar on the 2ist 
October, 1805. ay 

KouurxG Srtowe,—Informetion might be got from 
Registrar-General of Shipping, Custom House, aiden. 

Duxce—A will roust besr the testator’s own signa- 
nature, or if he be illiterate, tv properly attested mark. 

lononant.~—Say ‘‘Sir," in writing to anyone with 
whom you are not om terms of faxailiarity. 

Worrn-se Sacastany.-A secretary requires a know- 
ledge cf correspondence and book-keeping. 

Autx.—H M.8. Victoria sunk 220d June, 1893 ; 320 
men out of 600 crew were drowned. 

SisreR-1N-LAW.-—It is not the law in England for a 

his deceased wife’s 


msn to marry bi ' sister yet. 
Pat.—To do sa a quantity properly would cost 
you five times their value, 


Ustucgy.-—-We should think one year waa os good as 
another for thie interesting ceremony. 


Anxious Ong.—You could prosecute for, obtaining 
money by false pretences. . ; ¢ 

Rosamonp.—Surely there must have been something 
which has slipp2d@ your memory. 

Axorrn Catching fish by a rod or line; ‘called 
angling, is of very anciunt derivation. 

Sawsy.—Wipe dry, brush ever with arsentoal soap, 
and keep stretched over cottum woo! or tow till cared, 


LitrLs Sowsnine.-~Yor cannot paint a dye on with 
“ outward #pplication only,” euch as you propose, 

Post.—He was born. in 1788, and ten years later 
encceedod t2 the pecrage through the death of his great 
grand-unele, 

Tccxes.—Senitary authorities who take away clothes 
to be disinfected must bring them: back to your house 
when the operation is completed. 

Jock —Impossible to way without knowing what 
caused the stain. Lf it penetrates through to remove it 
would probably destroy the character of the coat. 


Caris.—Anyone who sails from one country to 
og with an inteution to remain there is an emi- 
gran { 

Amsrrion —You must follow the usual course—join as 
a clerk, if possible, and work your way vp ; the corapany 
prefer to train their own cashiers, 

LITTERATEUR.—-The quicker ay disabuse your mind 
of such nonsense the better for all who take a true 
interest in your welfare. : 


Cunto.—Ia every larga town there are numbers of 
curiosity shops wnerdid tarniture, aiiver, &), are, 
bought and sold, 


P. W, H—Two tablespoontuls ‘of prepared powdered 
borax will soften a pail of water, ana being agood deter- 
gent greatly helps in the washing. : 

Sarpie.—A woman can in this country, marry the 
Widowcr of ber deceased half-aister ; nor, if cclebrated 
abroad, Js the marriage legai in this country, 
te 7 Nese 99g not ankwer, very fine Iinen te 

See tn: © paste i t i and it 
evenly but sparingly. ated aid mS 

Pozziep.—As near as can be expressed, ' St. Leger ” 

Sa d “'Sellenger,” as the family name of St. 
John is commonly pronounced “ sinjin.” 

Psycat. —The first consonant is not need at all. 
The y has the sound of the loug i, os'in * trate,” and 
the final ¢ that of the short y, as in “ fancy.” 

Canrron May,—The difference betwoen whatis asked 
and what is offered may not repay you for the trovble 
of an action, but that is for you te judge. 

‘ Counrry Covsin.—We do not advise one who is com- 
rey off in the country to come to London, unless he 
a6 & permanent situation waiting for him. 

Neavovs.—The chéeks become pa'e frou fear because 
the mental emotion diminishes the action of the heart 
and lungs, and impedes the circulation. 

P Lirttr Hovsewire —When they ara ironed puta 
ew drops of glycerine in a very Mttle water, put your 





dstp rag in this and . 
then p witha ulve band ep nge noe ye linen, 


Cuvrme.—In Ohing thera afé'thred: forms of religious 
bolief—the Confucian, the Booddhte suet the Foason 
They may be considered the n “religions, as they 
ate believed in more or less by th. great mass of the 


. 









Oxe wao Warts to Kwow.—Send to Secretary, Civil 
Service Commission, Cannon-row, Westminster, & W., 
for list of subjects, and when next exami:ation is to 
take place; all gratia. 

Ose mx Dirricotrits.—To commence your married 
career with the burden of debt would bea terrible mis- 
take—one which might render your.life one of discom- 


—A black-a-vised person is one with a dark 

—vise being from the same root as viz»r, the 
which the bt in armour let down over his 
Baoxgu- Heaven Brss.—When he shows by his acts 


that he isreally contrite you cau forgive him, with the 
inderstandin 


g that if he repeats his folly, as he calls it, 
the engagement between you will be broken for ever. 


Excetstén.—D> not dream of giving up a cortain 
teeans of livelihood for such a mere chance. Moke a 
te in that direction ff you like, but let 
made in the leisure which your business 


T. V.—Uatil are somewhat more settled in that 

the globe we think that one burdeved as you 

are with a wife and bape should hesitate about ven- 
into it in search of 


OWA PAIR OF BLACK EYS3. 


I consutren the spirits that dwell in your eyes, 
And the two wicked sprites I took quite by surprise, 
When I asked them in tones full of wonder and awe, 
The cause of the mischievous lights that I aw, 


The sprites laughed and replied, “Tis for you to 
Gaze straight tuto theso eyes ; let your giknce never 
awerve.” 


ry I ae fora come ae to a 
threa. spun 60 tening . 
Only those in close yooh with the sprites could 


And you know that that privilege just thea was mine, 


‘ With the soul is connected this delicate wire, 

An tarde pe gavin creel pg fire; 
eminine a ve polo, 

An See mee by trou the soul, 

And the bright inner light can its sparkle tranamit 

As direct to the eyes the fond message will Ait. 


*Whon we wish to play havoe with lair maidens’ hearts 

We pull the cord q xy. om lien | there darts 

A spark that can kill with ite mlschdevous glow, 

‘When the eye guneth soltiy. sive righ’ Uighite we turn, 
en eye gave iy. ws 

And s fire ts kindled tha$ gently “«ill burn.” ; y 

I asked of the sprites whore they longest survive, 

The climatic that best oe them thrive. 

"Ms the seashore and and, nooks of 


romanve, — . 
“Me there we are happy, we revel and dance : 
And like will-o’-the-wisps we show best inthe night. 
For the darkness around us makes brighter our light.” 


My glance I withdrew as I trembled and thonght 
Of ear destruction those eyes paler have 
wrowght ; 
thanks to the sprites whom I took by surprise, 
I can safely steer clear of those wicked blick eyes. 


Mo.uixz.— The expense of wedding-¢arriages iv usu: 
borne by the bride's father or relatives. . af Bd 


RB. 0.—Fresh fish should not be soaked in water before 
cooking ; this treatment only ruins the flavour, and 


Ayxiove Srsrer.—The only certain onre for drunken- 
veces is the determination of the victim to abandon 
drink and remain sober tn future, . 


Kanu.—Copal varnish would make the cork im 
vious to water, but then it might make the cork 
for the purpose it has to fulfil. 

Mexcta,—Clean it with a liquid paste made of aleohol 
and whitug. A little of mixture will remove 
specks, and imparta bigh Justre to the glass. = — 

Oonstance.—A very good ‘thing for your floor is 
to give it a good wash after you have lifted the 
carpet, and then brush the seams of the floor with 
either turpentine or paraffin. Of course, in using these 
you must take great care of fire till it has been washed 
over 

Darxk-evep Lass.—If one habitually bas such shadows 
under the eyes it indicates nothing, and should excite 

Some have these shadows all 

their ge inoren ench ——— nny is no 
r ; they come from ill- a tonic is some- 
moteur 


Tasey.—There must not be two authorities in the 
ee.over one child. In.ease the elder sister is the 
R: and caretaker of the younger, it is well 
to vpon obedience ; but the tess punishment the 
any circumstances, and especially if there 

ie more than one person to give orders, 





Farsu Fievps.--You should y yourself to learning 
dressmaking or acquiring a g nowledge of cooking ; 
in either ling you might reasonably hope to succeed 
well in the ies; but to. go out om the chance of 

musical pupils or work in an office or shep ia 
& course that, we cannot recommend. 


Herarteroken Mavd.—There can scarcely be any- 
thing more humiliating to's young girl then to heve the 
man to whom she is engaged, and who has given her to 
understand that ho ie solicitous of an early marriage, to 
keep postponing it. As you state that he can have no 
valid reason for 20 aoe we advise you to inform him 
that you no longer feel bound by the engagement. 


A Basnrer, Reaper,—Bashfulness is large?y due to a 
lack of self-control and to s morbid degree of personal 
vanity, whereby the sufferer is continually criticising 
himself and wondering how he appears in the eyes of 
others. The remedies are simple, being merely a steady 
effort of the will for self-government and a more: 
frequent totercourse with good society. 


Laxovor.—It would be far better to take a course In 
a training of some sort, or to row, or ride & 
yele J enzoay the correct’ posturo was masutained. 
It is the case with young persons who ow 
rapidly tbat their muscles do not grow strong as iast 
as their size increases. They therefore feel weak and 
sometimes languid, and Jack the spirit and elasticity 
that should characterize youth and fairly good health. 


Porry,—There is an idea prevailing in the minds of 
some men that & woman should never show her feelings 
for him. The moment she does so she loses her charm 
for bim. Too little demonstration cbills aud dis- 
heartens, Too much wearies and disgusts. The sum 
and substance of the whole matter is that it deponds a 
great deal upon the young persone themselves whether 
they ean gafely be demonstrative or not. 


Tita.— Do not lot soap touch it, as that would fix ihe 
atain. the stained over a basin, and pour 
clean boiling water ugh it. If the stains do 
not move under this treatment, rub ina little powdered 
borax, and pour on more boiling water. Some find {+ 
well to apply 2 mixture of glycerine and egy yolk to the 
stain, then wash out with warm water, After tho 
stain is removed put the article to 


fect bunches as possible. Wash 
them thoroughly pet! wert through a colander. Mix 
eggs with water, allowing one 
tablespoonfal Dip each bunch in 
this. Hang by the stem until they have drained a 
little, then roll them in powdered sugar and lay them 
on white paper, and when dry roll agatn in egg, then im 
preity repeating the process until they are estisfactorily 


Prcerep Onrows.—Peel one pound of smal onions, put 
in strong salt and water for a day, changing water 
ouee ; drain onions, put in a paa wich « little water and 
milk and bring. to for five minutes, then lay in 
a cloth to dry, covering with another cloth ; when dry 
and cold put in bottle ; boil breakfast cupful of white 
vinegar, teaspoonful of pepp and a httle ginger. 
and pour over the onions; when cold, cork ; ready tn a 
moath, 

J. A. O.—Take four potatoes, well boiled, aud mash 
them well, then add some pepper and salé and the yolic 
of an egg, »tirring over the till the egg is cooked, 
torn the whole out on a plate, than take a bit and roid 
it in the hand like a smeil apple or like a cork, brush it 
over with the white of the ogg beaten a little, and rol? 
it in fine bread crumbs, drop them into emoking hot 
aw and fry ycllow; cold potatces may be used for 





Constant Reaper.—Out the pork in the form you 
wish, dry the salt, and to every pound of salt allow one 
teaspoonful of saltpetre and two ounzes of angar, mix 
them, and rub the pork with thia into every cut or 
crevice; lay iton a board or trovgh, pack another on 
top with salt between, put a cloth over it and a heavy 
weight on the top. Repeat the rubving every weck for 
four weeks, at the last time you may add a little ginger 
or spice, and rub in well, then it is ready for making 
into bams. 


A B. 0,.—Take a fine firm cauliflower (or two if thoy 
are smal)) and break it neatly Into branches, which put. 
intoa basin, and after sprinkling liberally with salt, 

r boiling water over them, cover with a plate, and 


| pow i 
Be them stand till next day ; then drain caretully, —_ 


spread them on a clean cloth, spread over 

top, and let them stand so a day to dry; boit a break- 

fastcupful of white vinegar, with a teaspoonful of 
peppercorns, a small bit of ger, a blade of mace, 
pour it boiling over the caulifiower, aad when cold cork 
ight. It is best to put pickles etther im @ stone jar ov 

glass bottle ; the cauliflower is good to use soon. 








‘Tau Lonpon Kaaven oan be sent to any part of th 
world -ftee, Three-haltpence Weekly ; or Quarterly, 
One and Kightpenca. 


Atz Bacn Nowoens, Parte and Vouvmns are in print, 
and may be had of al! Pooksellera. 

NOTICE.—The December ana Thristmas Double Part, 
‘425 & 426, are Now Ready; price One Shilling ; Post-froe, 
One Shilling and Threopence, Alvo Vol, LAVLL., bound 
in cloth, 4a, 6d. 

Tax INDEX 7ro Vou, LXVII, ts Now Ready ; Prive Ore 
Penny, post iree, Three-balfpence. 

@@ Acc Lurrezs 10 22 Appagssep To Tz Bree oF 

Lonpow Ruapee., 864, Strand, W.0. 


+++ We cannot undertake to return rejected manu: 
scripta, 
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OV RTL 


¥a the vital principle of Prime Ox Beef obtained from selected 
Cattle reared in Australia and South America. It develops the 
Muscular System, giving Fresh Strength and Increased Vitality 
to the Healthy, whilst 


AS A 


Wieans of Stimulating and Sustaining Invalids it has no equal, 
‘being meat and grivuk at one draught, and providing the most 
yierfect Concentrated yet easily Digestibled Nourishment in the 
form of a pleasant 


BEVERAGE. 


Bovril Limited, Food. Specialists, Londo: n, E.C. 


Directors : 
The Right Hon. LORD PLAYFAIR, G.0.B., LL.D., 


DR. FARQUHARSON, M.P., 
and others, 


MEDICAL ANNUAL: 


FRY'S- 


Pure Concentrated 


ZOcoa, 


Awarded Highest “Strongest and 
pale ay HE ree rH. 


Oe O66 Gold Medals and Mies awarded to the Firm. 














PACKAGES SOLD WEEKLY. 


Oras TOW 


600,000 











Promotes Appetite. 
CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS ~~ aiese tpt 
SHILLING BOTTLES 


SHILLING 
BOTTLES. 
A SPOTLESS SKIN. LOTION 





A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 








eethams 


“10, lYcerine 
~ @yeumber 


KEEPING THE SKIN SOFT AND SMOOTH 


DURING THE COLDEST WEATHER. 
Removes and Prevents all 
REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, CHAPS, FATION, ko. 
A GLEAR AND HEALTHY COMPLEXION IS SOON OBTAINED BY ITS USE. 
BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS! 





| BE SURE TO ASK FOR “BEETHAM’S,” which is perfectly harmless, and 





the ONLY Genuine. 
Boitles 1s. & 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. 


Either size, post free, $d. extra, from the makers : 
M. BEETHAM & SON,. Chemists, Tory 
To ensure satisfaction we will 
send Maghine on receipt of 5/= 
184, Hicu Steer, genset Town, Lonpoy ; 
63, Seven Sisters Rv. ; 14, HicH Ro., Kiraven 


Sie Oana ye ak 2Sk-$ “STITCH 
(Please quote thie Paper). 





Equal in size and Bove a ge 
any Machine. Works by Hand 
or Treadle. 4 years’ guarantee. 
“Balance can be paid 6/~ MONTHLY. 
Call or Write for Desi; wt oe ote of Work. 
THE ATLAS SE MACHINE 60., 











THEY WILL NOT 
ENTANGLE OR BREAK 
THE HAIR. 
Are effective and require 
no skill to use. 

12 Curlers in Box, Free 
by Post for 8 Stamps 
Of all Hairdressers snd Vency 
Dealers, Wholesale. 

. _WoveHDEN & SONS, 

re St., W., and 
city Pe E.C., London. 
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(COUGH P COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE is a liqu id medicino 
which assuages PAIN OF EVERY KIND, affords a calm, refre shing sleep, 
WITHOUT HEADACHE, and invige orate »3 the nervous system when exhausted. 


D®.. J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE.— Vice. Chancellor Sir 
PAGE WOOD stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
ind ahtadis the INV ENTOR « »f CHLORODYNE, that the whole story of the 


lefendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, and he rogretted to say it Lad been 
aworn to.—See Th Times, duly 13th, 1864. 


D*. 3 J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNS is 
PALLIATIVE 


the TRUE 
in NEURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, 
HEU MATISM. 


TOOTHAJHE, 





| Manufacturer—J. 
London : Pub lished for the Proprietor, at 934, Strand, by @. F. ConNronp and printed by Woopratt & Koper, 70 te 76, Long Aore, London, w.c, 


J. COLLIS BROW N EH’S 


CHLORODYNE 


1S THE GREAT SPECIFIC FOR 
| DIARRA@A, PYSENTERY, (CHOLERA. 
GENERAL BOARD O07 HEALTH, London, REPORT that it ACTS a4 
CHARM, one dose generally sutiicient. 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta, states -—“‘TWO DOSES COMPLETELY 
CURED ME OF DIARRHOEA." 


D® 3. Jo. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE rapidly “outs short 


E\PILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 
PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 











MPORTANT CAUTION,.—The IMMENSE SALE of 
this REMEDY has given rise to many UNSCRUPULOUS IMITATIONS. Be 
careful to chueve RADE MARK. Of all Chemists, 1/1}, 2/9, & 4/G Sole 

T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, London, W.0 


——— a 








